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ABSTRACT 


THE LOCAL CHURCH SERVING ALZHEIMER’S AND DEMENTIA 
CAREGIVERS AND PATIENTS: CREATING A MODEL 
FORCHURCH, FAMILY AND COMMUNITY 


by 
Daniel W. Johnson 
United Theological Seminary, 2018 


Mentors 
Keith D. Lawrence, DMin 
Connie Carter,-DMuin 
Allen Temple African Methodist Episcopal Church, Pine Bluff, Arkansas, 1s the 
context for this project. The problem this project grapples with is providing 
respite for Altimeters/ Dementia members of the church and the community. The 
hypothesis is 1f the local church sponsors a program involving the church, family 
and community to serve Alzheimer’s/Dementia caregivers and patients, the 
church will become more connected to, with and within, the families and the 
community and provide an invaluable service to caregivers and patients. 
Qualitative analysis using a Sermon, Bible study, and workshops was used to test 


the hypothesis. The project was successful. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The members of Allen Temple African Methodist Church, with assistance from 
local families, the community of Pine Bluff, members of the First United Methodist 
Church Caring Place Caregiver and other volunteers, will serve and assist caregivers and 
patients dealing with Alzheimer’ s/Dementia. Specifically, we at Allen Temple African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Pine Bluff, Arkansas, choose to go forward in addressing 
and developing a model of living and serving in the ecclesia, educating the church and 
the community, and participating in the economy of giving (service) of our resources, 
time, and talents. We intend to accomplish this through instituting a service model that 
directs education and service toward our membership and community with families 
affected by Alzheimer’s and Dementia. 

This presents the examination, the development, and the execution of the project 
with concentration of chapter one, Ministry Focus;chapter two, Biblical 
Foundations;chapter three, Historical Foundations;chapter four, Theological 
Foundations;chapter five, Theoretical Foundations;chapter six, The Project Analysis; and 
the conclusion. 

Chapter one, MinistryFocus is to educate, heighten awareness, and serve 
members, families, and the community affected by Alzheimer’s and Dementta, to create 
fellowship and worship opportunities that specifically cater to and serve this population. 
Our model is “The Local Church Serving Alzheimer’s and Dementia Caregivers and 


Patients: Creating A Model For The Local Church, Families and Community.” 


Chapter two, Biblical Foundations focus on the biblical usage the word serve or 
servant used in the context of servant of God or to serve God both in Old Testament, 
Deuteronomy 11:13-21, and New Testament, Mark 10:41-45. This paper and project 
deals with the great task of servant leadership. The Old Testament deals with YHWH 
(Yahweh), Moses and the nation of Israel in establishing and maintaining a covenant 
relationship. God requests the Hebrews in a sanctioned and sacred prayer, the Shema, that 
they love only YHWH with mind body and soul (spirit), but as well that they serve only 
YHWH. Joshua the apprentice servant of Moses faces similar challenge and dialogue 
from YHWH concerning Israel’s faithful covenant relationship and service to YHWH. 
Likewise, the servant leader, Isaiah, was called to provide prophetic servant leadership to 
the now concurred Kingdom and nation of Israel’s people during pre-exile and post-exile 
from Jerusalem 

The New Testament text, Mark 10:41-45, deals with the challenge to the twelve 
disciples as Jesus responds to James’ and John’s request to be set above their peers at the 
right and left hand of Jesus as he would make his assent to Messianic rule. Also, in the 
synoptic Gospels of Matthew and Luke, similar texts are examined to identify similarities 
and differences in the textual setting and exegetical findings. Finally, Apostle Paul in 2 
Corinthians observed and examined servant leadership from the perspective of an Apostle 
of Jesus the Christ. 

Chapter three, Historical Foundationsexamines Daniel Alexander Payne’s servant 
leadership inspired by and through his family and community, then followed by the 
ecclesia (the church), education, his display of the economy of giving as it relates to his 


continuous gifts of service through education, preaching, pastoral work, teaching and 


service rendered at the highest level of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, as a 
bishop of the church. Also examined and noted is his continued display of Christian faith 
through his aggressive stance on promoting education by readily and repeatedly 
establishing schools and societies for slaves, children, adults, always with temperance for 
orphans and women. 

Further, we examinehis social consciousness and his desire for justice and 
equality for people of color during the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
during a time when slavery was legal and education to people of color was punishable by 
incarceration, physical harm through beatings with as many as fifty lashes and by and 
with large sums of monetary fines. We examined his progression and travel from his 
home city of Charleston, South Carolina, to New Your City, and on to Gettysburg, New 
York and Gettysburg seminary, coupled with his development in pastoral ministry, his 
elevation to the episcopacy of the African Methodist Episcopal Church. Also, we have 
examined his professional and political involvement on local, regional and national scales 
as he traversed the Northeastern and Northern regions of the United States in facing and 
overcoming racial barriers, his purchase, establishment and founding of Wilberforce 
College and University as the first Black privately own and operated college in the 
United States of America. 

Chapter four, Theological Foundations help this project look through the lens of 
Black liberation theology, the liberation theology of Han or suffering, the liberation 
theology of feminist and womanist. We must question ourselves as not to make the 
historical and theological mistakes of providing service and support to the suffering 


victims and not revictimizing them. 


We aspire to educate ourselves and evaluate our theology in relation to questing 
God during times of challenge and times of sufferings. We must educate and mobilize the 
ecclesia (the church) and the koinonia (fellowship of the community) in participating in 
the economy of God by giving freely in the service to others. 

The omnipotent, omniscient, and omnipresence God of eternity is a God of 
liberation. God is on the side of those who suffer. God inhabits the suffering of the 
victimized, but as well, inhabits the service of the liberators through the Son Jesus the 
Christ. It is the example that inspires all to serve and support the victimized, the example 
and model of Jesus. Further, we receive unction, willingness, and motivation to become 
liberators as well by and through the Holy Spirit. 

Chapter five, Theoretical Foundations utilize theoretical, ministerial, and 
sociological concepts to examine, evaluate, evolve, instrumentation, provide sources of 
support, such as multi-generation gardening, music, arts, poetry with a spiritual and 
religious foundation, and fever and flavor of ministry practices and sociological practices 
of spiritual care and support reinforced through Christian ministry with biblical 
foundations and principles. This project will further look for ways to unite an aging 
congregation with the community, to embrace, enhance and utilize youth in the 
congregation and surrounding community to serve and support the Alzheimer’s and 
Dementia patients and caregivers to expand the church’s ability to serve beyond the 
confines of the four walls of Allen Temple African Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
project will examine and exercise holistic and spiritual ministry involving gardening, 
music, and the arts to provide real, helpful, supportive and effective ministry to 


Alzheimer’s, Dementia patients and their caregivers. The project will seek to educate and 


bring awareness and involvement to this underserved and under supported community of 
people in our churches and communities, seek to involve and engage the ecclesia 
(church) and community participation and to solicit the economy of God through the 
service and support of the ecclesia and community through volunteer service, economic 
support, utilization of time, talent, and skills to breathe hope, life and love. Ultimately, 
this project intends to capture data, instrumentation, and procedures, and principles that 
other churches and other communities may utilize to help in the growing health concerns 
of Alzheimer’s and Dementia, and the expanding worldwide epidemic. 

Chapter six, Project Analysis will examine the project team’ sdevelopment and 
execution of the project. Project analysis examines the specified term from beginning to 
ending, to include the project team’s calendar of all meetings, a Bible study outline, 
monthly Memory Café sessions, pre and post surveys, workshops and workshop exit 
survey, caregiver interviews and a sermon outline. Ultimately, the Project Analysis 
provides data review, assessment, and evaluation of the projectsurveys and questioners 
and provides some outcomeon how these findings and conclusions met the project team’s 
hypothesis, assumptions and goals. 

Finally, this document will end with a conclusion of how the objective of this 
project was successful in developing a service model that connects and engages the local 
church in the service of Alzheimer’s and Dementia caregivers and patients, their families 
and the community. A model that educates, empowers, employs, gives through service, 
and represents the ecclesia (church) as the body of Christ in the community of Christ and 


ultimately determines whether the project is worthy of continuation and replication. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


The Challenge 

Allen Temple African Methodist Episcopal Church stands on the brink of making 
a major contribution to the members of the church and the community of Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas, the surround community and the global community, by participating in this 
project. This paper and project are constructed to serve as a model or blueprint to serve 
the caregivers and patients of the growing community of persons suffering from the 
effects of Alzheimer’s and Dementia. 

The effects of Alzheimer’s and Dementia are progressively expanding. The 
effects are far reaching and extend to many families, homes, communities, and places of 
traditional care for the aging. “The impact of Alzheimer’s disease is felt at national, state, 
and local levels—as well as on a family and personal level—through financial burdens, 
resource needs, and professional requirements. It is a growing epidemic that has profound 
social and economic implications, especially given the current trends of an aging 
population.” 

To operated and serve in the environment it is best to analyze and define, the 
challenge of Alzheimer’s and Dementia. Dementia is the overarching condition. 


Dementia comes in varied forms and affects people of all ages and ethnicities, however is 


'ALZ Curriculum, “Alzheimer's Disease A Public Health Crisis,”Alzheimer’s Association, 
accessed November 26, 2017, https://www.alz.org/publichealth/downloads/ALZ-Curriculum-All.pdf., 18. 


most apparent and prominent within the ageing population. Dementia may be caused by 
blunt force trauma, alcohol and drug usage, physical sickness, and/or from a myriad of 
ways, however Alzheimer’s is the number one Dementia condition identified by the 


Alzheimer’s Association. Dementia is described as: 


* Dementia is a general term for a decline in mental ability severe 
enough to interfere with daily life. 


e Dementia is not a specific disease. It is an overall term that describes a 
wide range of symptoms associated with a decline in memory or other 
thinking skills. 


e Many dementias are progressive, meaning that symptoms start out 


. slowly and gradually get worse. In the most severe stages of dementia, 
a person must depend on others for basic activities of daily life.’ 


Conversely Alzheimer’s is a subcomponent of Dementia, and the Alzheimer’s 
Association explains Alzheimer’s as: 
e Certain brain diseases and conditions caused by dementia. 
e Alzheimer’s disease is the most common type of dementia. 
e [t accounts for an estimated 60% to 80% of cases. Alzheimer’s disease is an 
irreversible, progressive brain disorder that slowly destroys memory and 


thinking skills, and eventually the ability to carry out basic functions. 


e There are currently no known ways to prevent, cure, or slow the progression 
of Alzheimer’s disease.” 


The disorder or condition of Alzheimer’s is growing at alarming and epidemic 
rates in the United States and worldwide. The Alzheimer’s Association states that: 
Alzheimer’s disease must be considered a public health crisis. There are many 


reasons for this. First, the burdenis large - and it is growing. Today, over 5 million 
adultsin the U.S. are living with Alzheimer’s disease, including an estimated 


*« \Izheimer's Disease A Public Health Crisis,”19. 


* Alzheimer's Disease A Public Health Crisis,”20. 


200,000 under the age of 65. One in nineadults age 65 and older (11%) currently 
has Alzheimer’s disease; approximately one in three(32%) people age 85 and 
older has the disease. Womenmake up almost 2/3o0f seniors living with 
Alzheimer’s disease in the U.S." 


The Charge 

Educate—To educate the church, members, and the community and encourage 
them to attend workshops, meetings, training opportunities, worship experiences, and 
participation in the project. We aspire to educate ourselves, as a congregation and the 
community, to new possibilities of involvement and improvement within our local 
neighborhood. Educate through teaching, preaching, training, and workshops to, by and 
for the contextual associates and the project leader, and the congregation and community. 

Serve/Economics of Service—To empower and employ,new and different 
strategies of communication, service and support for and of our congregation, and the 
community at large, in the economy creating a different or revised and inclusive model of 
service ministry. To partner and volunteer/serve (economy of giving) at the local schools 
to get to know the children and families in the neighborhoods and build relationships and 
ties that bind between local schools, university, college, businesses, and the community 
and Allen Temple, to create a spirit of mutual giving and support. 

Ecclesia/Church—To execute and expandthese new and different strategies of 
service and support providing tangible and measurable methods and means for the 
church, families and the community to support an ignored and disassociated body of the 
church and community, the Alzheimer and Dementia caregivers andpatients. The 
opportunities exist to create a warm, friendly, fun, out of the box thinking, non-traditional 


“Alzheimer's Disease A Public Health Crisis,”22. 


learning method, and a welcoming environment for support and training. This great 
opportunity exists to work with the church and let them invite and involve families and 
the community to support the ecclesia in meeting a great need and providing an awesome 
ministry service. 

God works in mysterious ways, His wonders to perform. As a young child 
playing one day around the corner in the neighborhood, a woman asked me, “Who is 
your mother?” I said, “Mrs. Aline Johnson,” and she said in front of me and all the other 
children present, “Oh Yeah, the crazy woman.” I could not defend my mother, I could not 
drop my head in embarrassment, I could not speak back to the woman, because she was 
an adult and I was a child; however, in my heart, I was enraged, embarrassed, insulted, 
and stigmatized. 

My mother, whom I loved and who loved me, was not like everyone else; she did 
not have a normal existence. She could not function in society without regulated medical 
and therapeutic assistance, to help her overcome paranoid schizophrenia. However, with 
all her challenges, she successfully married my father, maintained a carrier as a 
beautician, served in her church and community, raised four God fearing children, and 
planted the seeds of faith of Jesus Christ in us all. She, in her weakness, found strength 
and faith in God. Even though her human mind was sometimes challenged, shaken, 
disoriented, and disturbed, her God and her faith were consistently unshaken, strong, and 
mighty. 

Daniel W. Johnson is the biological child of Aline Watson Johnson, but he is also 


her spiritual child who desires a fragment of the faith and determination that live in her, 
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and that same spirit to serve and traverse my way in this life, helping me to lead my 
family, while I serve my church and community. 

The same spirit of God is also present to help me continue and travel this 
Christian journey against all odds fighting from without and within. The scriptures state, 
“We know that all things work together for good for those who love God, who are called 
according to his purpose.” 

With all my frailties, failures, fears, successes, sadness, and strengths, God 
deemed me just right for service at Allen Temple African Methodist Episcopal 
Church(AME) Church, Pine Bluff, Arkansas. As the pastor of Allen Temple AME 
Church, I know without a doubt that it was God’s Grace and mercy showered down upon 
me that caused me to be fit for service at that place. It was God’s grace and mercy that 
sustained me as I traveled through the valley of the shadows of death and as I faced 
challenges living in a world where the odds were against me. As I decided to follow 
Jesus, I also decided to face the challengesthat came before me. 

Even though there were many challenges along my Christian journey of faith, I 
am tremendously blessed to have gained in faith and courage that sustained me from my 
beginning to where I am today. In responding to God’s call and reflecting on the purpose 
for which I was chosen, I found great joy in serving my God as I was being shaped by my 
family, pastors, coaches, instructors, community and religious leaders, throughout my life 
to now serving as pastor and leader of Allen Temple African Methodist Episcopal Church 


in Pine Bluff, Arkansas. At this phase of my Christian journey, I am dedicated to serving 


> Romans 8:28, New Revised Standard Version. Unless otherwise indicated, all scripture in this 
document is from the NRSV. 
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this present age, my calling to fulfill, as a preacher, pastor, and community leader in Pine 
Bluff, Arkansas, Jefferson County and surrounding areas. 

My formative religious experiences and the essential principles of my religious 
faith are etched in the concepts of Education, the Economics of God, and the Ecclesia 
(Church).They have remained stable throughout my development and life journey. My 
parents, regardless of their challenges and difficulties, always expressed three hallmarks 
for existence in our home, 1) that we go to school and get an education; 2) that we help 
and share with others, and 3) that we go to church. The three essential principles in my 
faith experience are, education, the economics of Godly giving, and the Ecclesia 
(Church). 

Education is one of the greatest equalizers in the world. Education shines light on 
a dim existence. Education levels the playing fields and offers opportunities for growth 
and development to everyone regardless of race, gender, economic status, sexual 
preference, or religious affiliation. The economics of God, who gives with unlimited love 
and abundance, mutually requires that to whom much is given much is required. To those 
whom God has blessed in this life, great responsibility and requirements exist to give 
back with resources, time, and talents, to ensure new disciples, and to help or assist those 
who cannot readily help themselves. 

It was my family and the people of faith who helped shape and chart my path for 
any success and blessings that have occurred in my life. My life has been shaped and 
molded by the Ecclesia/church, from my earliest existence to my service now as a pastor. 
It is my great desire to offer this path to as many who would believe and receive the 


saving power of Jesus Christ’s grace. 
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God does work in mysterious ways, because in it was approximately eighty miles 
south of Pine Bluff, in Camden, Arkansas, where my life began, being born the fourth 
and last child of Aline (Watson) and Benjamin F. Johnson. My mother was a hair dresser 
with her own business, and my father was a career Air Force enlisted airman, who upon 
retirement, obtained his college degree and assumed a second career as a Job Corps 
Counselor, in Hot Springs Arkansas, commuting or driving one way twice a week before 
commuting became the norm. 

It was in my home and my family church where my earliest introduction to the 
saving grace of Jesus Christ was made known. As a high school student participating as a 
member of the Fellowship of Christian Athletes (FCA), my life changed by believing that 
Jesus Christ is my Lord and Savior. It was because of strong family spiritual influence 
and my participation with the FCA, that Christ came into my life making a difference in 
the way that I behaved as a person associating with others and living within the 
community. 

Later in life and seeing the need for caring for my mother and mother-in-law 
while my family and I were away from home, we returned to Arkansas to help this same 
family that instilled within me spiritual values that put me on the road to success. 
Returning home also gave me the opportunity to be assigned as pastor of Allen Temple 
African Methodist Church in Pine Bluff, Arkansas, and for my wife and I to become 
servants in the Body of Christ and in the Pine Bluff-Jefferson County areas. 

God has uniquely prepared me, educationally, through the Camden and Ouachita 
County School District in Arkansas, a system in which my early school achievement 


might be labeled as underperformance. My parents, especially my father, had to 
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participate in a teacher conference for my promotion from first to second grade, and 
remediation was my educational ally during my early school days. Not because of 
ignorance, but most likely because of undiagnosed dyslexia, and a later diagnosed 
significant degree of colorblindness. 

The phrase, Slow Starter, may be attached directly behind my name. Conversely, 
my athletic career in high school was spent mostly in deep, deep reserve status until my 
eleventh-grade year. It was not until my acknowledgement of Jesus as my savior did my 
life course, trajectory, and azimuth change and propelled me both academically and 
athletically to greater heights and achievements. Upon entering college, I was a recipient 
of an athletic scholarship to Southern Arkansas University (SAU), Magnolia, Arkansas, 
and during my second year of college, I received the Reserve Officer Training Corps 
(ROTC) scholarship. 

Attending and graduating from SAU, with a Bachelor of Arts degree in Political 
Science, a minor in Military Science and obtaining a commission as a Second Lieutenant 
in the United States Army was a fantastic blessing and achievement. Even more of a 
blessing was my receipt of an educational delay to active duty and my acceptance to 
Arkansas State University (ASU) in Jonesboro, Arkansas as a graduate student and 
graduate assistant, and obtaining a Master of Public Administration degree in December 
1984. 

While at ASU, a crowning achievement was my selection and working as a 
congressional intern for the late Senator Dale Bumpers in his Washington D.C. office. 
This was an extraordinary and extremely enlightening and rewarding experience. My 


college experiences provided grand opportunities for personal, professional, and 
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intellectual growth, but the Congressional Internship was an exceptional opportunity that 
provided greater social, personal, professional intellectual and maturity and cultural 
expansion. Following my graduation from ASU and six months of working as a 
permanent substitute teacher in Camden Arkansas, and as the Vo-technical School 
Employability Skills Instructor, I reported to the United States Military, Fort Bliss, Texas, 
as a new second lieutenant in the United States Army, Air and Missile Defense Branch, 
May 31, 1985. 

My military career, travel, and opportunities of unique leadership experiences 
greatly influenced me as a person and servant leader. To serve my country around the 
world, accompanied by my wife and family, makes me proud and humble to be a citizen 
of the United States of America. God has given me, my family, and faith community so 
much, that we must participate in the economy of giving back with our time, talent, love, 
hope, support and service. 

God has been gracious and merciful to me and granted me a platform with an 
opportunity to give of my talents, gifts, and service. An active duty career in the United 
States Army is one of my proudest achievements only dwarfed by my meeting and 
marrying the former Ms. Janet D. Coleman of Bearden, Arkansas and Ouachita County, 
and that followed closely by the birth, growth and development of our three children: 
Kristen, Judith, and Daniel II. 

Throughout my military career and service as an Air and Missile Defense Officer, 
dealing primarily with the Patriot Missile System, we were fortunate to have received 
family accompanied duty assignments. Only once in my military career receiving 


unaccompanied family assignment during my six-month deployment to Saudi Arabia 
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while in the combat zone during the Desert Storm conflict. During the span of my 
military career and beyond, we have been stationed and lived in, El Paso, Texas; 
Dexheim and Bitburg, Germany, where Kristen was born; Dhahran, Saudi Arabia; the 
United States Military Academy, West Point, New York, where Judith was born; Seoul 
and Suwon, South Korea; Grambling State University, Grambling, Louisiana where 
Daniel was born in Shreveport, Louisiana; and finally, in Atlanta, Georgia. 

After Janet graduated from the University of Arkansas at Pine Bluff, Arkansas, 
with a major in Music Education, we were married in June 1986, and she came to Fort 
Bliss, El Paso. She, like her husband, joined the Fort Bliss Chapel where she utilized her 
musical gifts, and served as the Women’s Choir Musician/Director and assisted the other 
choirs, Male Chorus and Sanctuary Choir when needed. She also attended and completed 
graduate school at the University of Texas at El Paso, Texas, and later became a first-year 
music teacher in Fabens, Texas, thirty minutes East of El Paso along the border of the Rio 
Grande River. This would be the template for almost every assignment of my active duty 
military career. We would report to my duty station for my military assignment, and Janet 
would apply and get a job as a teacher, as a post/base and/or local musician, not always in 
that order. As my jobs allowed service in choirs, working in the chapel or church as a 
Sunday school teacher, serving as worship leader and chapel volunteer si my passion. 

At every installation and every church where we served, each chaplain, preacher, 
and pastor expressed their belief that God had something more for me in ministry. 
Chaplain James Wynn made expressions of encouragement, and Chaplain Edward 
Manney at Fort Bliss, Chaplain Mathew Wysocki in Korea, Reverend Dr. Cecil Cone in 


Bearden, Arkansas, and while stationed at Grambling, Louisiana. Eventually, my 
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ministry call became too much to bear and upon retiring from the United States Army 
after twenty-one years of active service, my call and acknowledgment of the call to 
pastoral ministry led to my entry to the Turner Theological Seminary at the 
Interdenominational Theological Center, Atlanta Georgia, August 2006. 

Graduation came in May 2009, and in the same year, I was ordained a deacon in 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church (AME). Two years later, I was ordained an elder 
in the AME Church in May 2011, followed by an appointment as Pastor of Belvin AME 
Church in Marshallville, Georgia. While serving as pastor of this church, my wife Janet 
served as the choral director and Daniel II, our son, served as the church percussionist. 
We all served faithfully at Belvin from May 2011 to April 2015, with a moderate twenty 
percent growth in membership, a substantial budget growth, and an approximately 
$80,000.00 church renovation of the administrative wing of the church including the 
pastoral study, kitchen, fellowship hall, three bathrooms, and indoor storage facility. 

It was not until our aging mothers’ needs for assistance and care, who were still in 
Arkansas, that we requested and received a transfer April 11th, 2015, from the Macon, 
Georgia Annual Conference of the 6th Episcopal District, Georgia, to the East Arkansas 
Annual Conference of the 12th Episcopal District of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Arkansas and Oklahoma, to the pastoral charge of Allen Temple AME Church, 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 

God has set our lives and careers specifically for us to serve this great 
ecclesia/church, called Allen Temple African Methodist Episcopal Church in the city of 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas, in Jefferson County and surrounding areas. Allen Temple AME 


Church, located at 1123 South Virginia, stands as an island of hope in the middle of a sea 
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of challenging opportunities and an ocean of peculiar potential. Few of its original 
members and families live in the original neighborhood where the church is located, few 
members live in the area surrounding the original neighborhood, and conversely, there 
are a few families in the community who attend Allen Temple. 

The community has transitioned around the church and the parishioners. The once 
thriving community has shifted from middle class homes, businesses, schools, and 
families, that attended Allen Temple AMEC to many single parent families and 
unoccupied schools, homes, burnt out homes, abandon lots, buildings and businesses. The 
once thriving community’s landscape has shifted especially to the West toward 
downtown. 

The landscape has changed, but the abundance of churches and faith communities 
in the thirteen by thirteen blocks surrounding Allen Temple remain constant. In fact, 
within the thirteen by thirteen block area from Fifth street to Harding Avenue North to 
South, and from Main to Olive East to Allen Temple AME Church is literally surrounded 
by fifteen other churches or church-based establishments. 

Educationally, the landscape has also diminished, due to fleeing local businesses 
and population decreases over the past ten years. Also, half of the middle schools and 
elementary schools have closed in the area; however, the physical church-buildings 
population remains the same as in previous decades. 

Once, this neighborhood was part of the upper middle-class society boarding the 
downtown establishment and was a busy and bustling economic, education and 


employment hub of the city. However, the area is now landscaped with vacant and 
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collapsed buildings, closed and empty businesses, closed schools and abandoned homes 
with broken windows, and over grown lots with weeds and shrubs. 

To be a viable church in the city of Pine Bluff, and Jefferson county, we intend to 
establish and create some rubrics and measures to help us educate and involve our church 
and the community, to participated in the economy of God by giving back to the 
community and to promote and be a part of the ecclesia/church of Jesus Christ in our 
community not just in our physical structure however as a trusted agent of faithful, 
helpful and spiritual growth and change. 

We aspire to educate ourselves as a congregation and the community to new 
possibility of improvement and possibilities of involvement within our local 
neighborhood. Empower and employ, new and different strategies of communication, 
service, and support to our congregation and the community at large in the economy of 
Godly giving. Also, as the ecclesia/church toexecute and expand these new and different 


strategies of service and support by tangible and measurable methods and means. 


Context 
Allen Temple African Methodist Episcopal Church, 1123 South Virginia, Pine 
Bluff, Arkansas, is the third Church of the Pine Bluff, Helena District, of the East 
Arkansas Conference of the 12" Episcopal District of the African Methodist Church. It is 
a church with approximately sixty members who are primarily retired and elderly 
parishioners. It is a fully functioning church with members who are proud to say that they 


are Christians, Methodist, and AME’s. 
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The members proudly meet all obligations and support the membership with a 
suburb church school, a strong women’s ministry, and a good mid-day Bible study. Allen 
Temple is a church that supports its annual days with well-planned participation and 
attendance, such as Founders Day, Men’s Day, Women’s Day, Family and Friends Day, 
and Church Anniversary. It is a church that is still respected in the community; 
participates and supports local programs and community activities. 

Historically, Allen Temple and the City of Pine Bluff represented a living desire 
and need of service to the community and to the congregation. Although it 1s a church 
literally surrounded by other churches and denominations, Allen Temple stands as a 
special flower in the beauty and glory of many flowers. 

Demographically, it is like many congregations in these United States of America, 
primarily populated with baby boomers who maintain dedication and discipline of 
denominational loyalty and community service but are lacking participants from the 
generation X population and almost totally devoid any millennium populations. 

Allen Temple is a church with a median age of sixty, and a youth population 
representing a meager four percent of the church. A once vibrant church with meeting the 


needs of its community now stands as a remnant of a time gone by, and its former glory. 


Historical Descriptions City of Pine Bluff 

Allen Temple is in Pine Bluff, Arkansas, a city whose name is descriptive of its 
physical location. Pine trees populate the bluffs that sit on the banks of the Arkansas 
River, which flows through Pine Bluff and Jefferson County as it meanders with lakes 


and bayous that form tributaries and create rich farmland in this Mississippi Delta town. 
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“Like Jefferson County, Pine Bluff is a historical offspring of Arkansas Post (Arkansas 
County)—the first European foothold in Arkansas, founded in 1686 by the French and 
built near the mouth of the Arkansas River. 

The city thrived during the last part of the nineteenth century due to its status as a 
cotton center and river port. The city was hit hard, however, by flooding, drought, and 
economic depression in the early twentieth century, although World War II proved to be 
an economic boon to the city, which opened a munitions arsenal during the war. Despite 
possessing a rich history and being home to a university, the city was in decline by the 
beginning of the twenty-first century, facing population loss and crumbling 
infrastructure.”® 

Pine Bluff was appointedthe county seat of Jefferson County because ofits rich 
farm land along the Mississippi Delta and was a trade location along the Arkansas River 
initially supported by steam boat, followed by rail and road ways, the city was large and 
maintained a large slave population. “Pine Bluff served as the number two producer of 
cotton in the state of Arkansas with hundreds of thousands of slaves working on large 
plantations. 

During and following the civil war, the Union Army occupied Pine Bluff to 
protect the economy and freed slaves following the Emancipation Proclamation. Pine 


Bluff suffered great racial tension, and conflict with the withdrawal of Union soldiers 


following reconstruction and entry into the Jim Crowe era. It is reported that one of the 


Dine Bluff (Jefferson County),” Encyclopedia of Arkansas, accessed February 6, 2017, 
http://www.encyclopediaofarkansas.net/encyclopedia/entry-detail.aspx ?entryID=2226. 
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largest mass lynching/hangings of African American men, women and children occurred 
in Pine Bluff following a disturbance in a refugee camp in 1866.”” 

Pine Bluff’s notable Black history presents Harold Flowers as a “pioneering 
Attorney and Civil Rights Leader.” William Harold Flowers dedicated his life to 
improving the lives of all Arkansans. Many of the civil liberties that Black Arkansas 
enjoy today were made possible by his pioneering efforts and contributions as a civil 
rights attorney and community activist. Born October 16, 1911 in Stamps (Lafayette 
County), Arkansas, William Harold Flowers Sr. graduated from the Robert H. Terrell 
Law School in Washington, D.C. He was admitted to practice in Arkansas on October 21, 
1935, after which he opened his law office in Pine Bluff.”® His daughter Stephanie 
Flowers now serves as Arkansas State Senator District 25. His niece State Representative 
Vivian Flowers is serving her first term in the Arkansas House. She represents District 
17, which includes a portion of Jefferson County. 

Another of the African American sons of the city, Attorney Wiley Branton, Sr. 
name affix’s eleven miles of the southern perimeter of the Interstate 530 interstate 
expressway. He was the lead attorney along with others including Supreme Court Judge 
Thurgood Marshall, who represented the “Little Rock Nine in their historical civil rights 
case to successfully integrate Little Rock Central High School in 1957. 

The Little Rock Nine were a group of African-American students who enrolled in 


the Little Rock Central High School in 1957. The ensuing Little Rock Crisis, in which the 


"United States Census Bureau / American Fact Finder, “Annual Estimates of the Resident 
Population: April 1, 2010 to July 1, 2014,"2014 Population Estimates Program, May 2015, accessed 
February 7, 2017, http://factfinder2.census.gov-https://www.arkansas-demographics. com/cities_by 
population. 


“Famous Arkansans, “Attorney Wiley Branton, Sr.,” Arkansas Black Hall of Fame,accessed 
March 4, 2017, http://www.arblackhalloffame.org/alphabetical-order. 
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‘students were initially prevented from entering the racially segregated shes by 
Arkansas Governor Orval Faubus.”” 

Pine Bluff’s economic progress continued throughout the twentieth century with 
the major industries of agriculture and timber propelling Pine Bluff, Arkansas, at one 
point, as the third largest city in the state. Now it resides as the ninth largest city. Other 
cities, like Fort Smith, Fayetteville, Springdale, Rogers, and Conway, are developing 
along the I-40 corridor, behind the success of industries like Walmart, Sam’s Club, J.B. 
Hunt Trucking, and Tyson Foods, to name a few. 

Pine Biuff is a college town. The Branch Normal School for African American 
students was established in 1872, later Arkansas Agricultural & Mechanical Normal 
School or AMK&N and now the Universality or Arkansas at Pine Bluff, known as UAPB. 
Pine Bluff also hosts a two-year junior college Southeast Arkansas College or SEARK, 
formerly Pines Vo-Technical School. The University of Arkansas at Pine Bluff is a 


Historically Black College and University, HBCU. 


Historical Descriptions Allen Temple AME Church 

Per written as well as oral records, Allen Temple African Methodist Episcopal 
Church was organized in the fall of 1887 by a few devout Christians living in the 
southeast part of Pine Bluff. They met in the home of a local preacher, Brother Albert 
Paar on East 13th Street between Tennessee and Louisiana Streets where the 
organization took place. Brother Paar, a local preacher, carried the newly organized 
group into the Annual Conference in 1887. At the conference, Revered H. H. Harris 
was sent to pastor the Allen Temple charge. Per reports, the small band of Christians 


"Famous Arkansans, “Attorney Wiley Branton, Sr.” 
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first met in a brush harbor. The first frame structure was visualized under the 
leadership of Reverend H. H. Harris prior to his untimely departure from labor to 
reward but was completed by Reverend W. H. Williams. Allen Temple became a 
bright spot on the east side of town, and the congregation grew so rapidly that it soon 
became a station charge. 

After twenty-three years, from 1889 to 1912, the congregation out-grew the 
frame building. At an official board meeting on October 22, 1912, the board decided 
to build a new and larger building. The first worship service held in the new building 
was on April 13, 1914. 

By 1926 the second church building had become badly deteriorated. The 
pastor and officers realized the need for a larger and better-constructed edifice. On 
September 6, 1926, the pastor called the members to meet in a special Church 
Conference to approve the building plans for the present church building. 

In the early 1940’s when the country began to recuperate from the “Big 
Depression” of the 1930’s, Allen Temple was again a moving force. Later, when 
many mothers entered the workforce, Allen Temple stepped up and met the needs for 
Gua working families and single working mothers with the establishment of a 
daycare center. Mrs. Pauline H. Caudle became the first director of the first Black 
day-care center in the City of Pine Bluff. 

February 8, 1961, the Church Conference adopted plans for a new educational 
building at a cost of approximately $30,000. Four years later October 25, 1965 the 
educational wing was begun. The parsonage adjacent to the church was relocated. 


The moving of the old parsonage made way for the new educational building and the 
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church parking lot. In 1973, plans for the building of a new parsonage at 1204 Indiana 
Street were approved. 

In the twenty-first Century, members observed Allen Temple and began and 
maintained clothing and feeding ministry as well a vibrant prison ministry. Allen 
Temple continues to serve with several ministries in the Pine Bluff/Helena District, 
the East Arkansas Conference, the 12th District of the African Methodist Episcopal 


Church, the City of Pine Bluff, and Jefferson County.””” 


Geographical Descriptions 

Pine Bluff is approximately thirty-five miles Southeast of Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Pine Bluff is in the middle of the Delta Region of the Mississippi Delta, surrounded by 
agricultural fields to the East, Northeast. Wooded areas arrayed with plentiful pine tree 
and hardwood oak and maple trees to the to theNorthwest and Southwest. Pine Bluff is 
bordered by the Arkansas River to the East, sits adjacent to Lake Pine Bluff, and is filled 
with streams and Bayous. 

“Bayou Bartholomew, the longest bayou in the United States and the world. It is 
the geographical boarder separating the wet agricultural lands and the timberland in the 
area.” ' Pine Bluff is a flat and spacious city surrounded and inundated with water from 
the Arkansas River, multiple lakes, streams and bayous, it becomes easily a flood zone 


when sustained rainstorms and showers avail. 


Allen Temple African Methodist Episcopal Church, Pine Bluff, “Historical Documents - Church 
Bulletin 20/5, n. d. 


“Bayou Bartholomew,” Encyclopedia of Arkansas, accessed March 15, 2017, 
http://www.encyclopediaofarkansas.net/encyclopedia/entry-detail.aspx ?entryID=2226. 
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Allen Temple is located between the upper eastside and the former downtown 
area of Pine Bluff, off a major road called Harding Avenue, the last exit that connects the 
[-530 interstate semi Joop around Pine Bluff, approximately thirty miles North to I-30, in 
Little Rock, Arkansas. Allen Temple is in the Broadmoor area of the city, which contains 
and maintains the city’s mall, movie theater, several car dealer ships, restaurants, bars, 
Lowe’s Hardware store, and an elementary school. 

Also, the church is blocks away from the old downtown in an area that sits 
between the eleventh and twelfth blocks on Virginia Street between Missouri and Indiana 
streets, two thoroughfares that connect with the major transportation arteries of Harding 
Avenue to the South and 5" Street to the North, only blocks away from the Civic Center 
and City Hall and the downtown area of the city to the North. Once this neighborhood 
and area was a busy and bustling economic and education hub of the city, however itis 
now landscaped with vacant and collapsed buildings, closed and empty businesses, 
closed schools and abandoned homes with broken windows, and over grown lots with 


weeds and shrubs. 


Geographical Descriptions Allen Temple AME Church 

Allen Temple sits adjacent to two major Baptist congregations in the 
neighborhood, Indiana Street Baptist, a large and bustling congregation with an enormous 
physical three-story structure to the churches immediate eastern rear, and another Baptist 
congregation, New Morning Star Baptist Church, to the immediate western front on 


Missouri Street with a large sanctuary and family life center. 
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Allen Temple resides in a subdivision know as Turtle Creek subdivision adjacent 
to the Broadmoor section of town. It is in the Upper East Side of town, boarded by the 
major thoroughfares of “Ohio Street to the East, Harding Avenue to the South, Main 
Street to the West and 6" Street to the North, encompassing a thirteen by thirteen city 
block radius.”’7Allen Temple AME Church sits approximately dead center this thirteen 
by thirteen block radius of churches on Virginia, anon-thoroughfare street, with 10" 
Street to the North and 14" Street to the South spanning only four city blocks. 

Allen Temple is a church that maintains two church properties, the church and 
parsonage, and approximately five additional lots near the church; however, there are 
some vacant lots in proximity to the church. The outside of the sanctuary is red brick 
trimmed with white pillars, a white steeple points to the sky, white trim all around the 
church, with large stain glass windows running on both sides of the sanctuary. Inside the 
sanctuary is a well-preserved edifice with plush red carpeting, with high sealing with 
older wooden pews affixed with red cushions, with dark mahogany wood walls halfway 
up white walis, a high white ceiling with wooden mahogany crossbeams spanning the 
ceiling, and chandelier type lights and ceiling fans overhead. A prayer alter stretches the 
length of the pulpit, encompassed around the communion table, and a large choir loft sits 
behind the pulpit. 

The physical sanctuary accommodates approximately 275 to 300 persons, and the 
facility maintains an industrial kitchen with a serving area for approximately seventy-five 
persons, five large classrooms, a small library, a finance room, a women’s lounge, the 
secretary’s office, the pastor’s office, a large male restroom and a large female restroom 


‘*Google Maps “Pine Bluff AR,” Map of Pine Bluff, accessed March 17, 2017, https://www. 
google.com/maps/@34. 2237005,-91.9965447,17z. 
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approximately center the church. The church parsonage is across the street to the eastern 

rear of the church facing Indiana Street. The parsonage has three bedrooms, restroom for 
the master bedroom, a second restroom located in proximity to the other two bedrooms, a 
den with a breakfast bar adjacent to the kitchen, a full kitchen with separate dining room, 


a living room and an office. 


Demographic Descriptions 

Pine Bluff and Jefferson County, Arkansas are predominantly an African 
American city and county within the State, both with shrinking populations from the 
2010, to 2015 census. Pine Bluff shows a population decline from 49,083 to 44,773 
residents, and likewise, Jefferson County shows a decline in residents from 77,435 to 
71,5605. Pine Bluff shows a greater percentage population decrease (8.8 versus7.6) for 
Jefferson County, however, the shrinking population indicator with Pine Bluff shows a 
growing minority base.” 

Per the United States Census Bureau statistics April 2010 African Americans 
“represent 75.6% of Pine Bluff, 55.1% Jefferson County, 14.4% Arkansas, and 12.6% of 
the United States. The same census data depicting Whites represent 21.8% Pine Bluff, 
42.0% Jefferson County, 77.0% Arkansas, and 72.4% of the United States. 


The same census data presents, persons without health insurance, under age sixty- 


five, percentagesare 16.1% Pine Bluff, 11.2% Jefferson County, 11.1 Arkansas, and 10.5 


United StatesCensus Bureau, “Pine Bluff, Jefferson County, Arkansas and the United States,” 
Quickfacts Statistics, accessed March 21, 2017, https://www.census.gov/quick facts/table/PST045215 
/0555310,05069,05,00. 
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for the United States and persons in poverty, percent warning signs 30.6% Pine Bluff, 
26.8% Jefferson County, 19.1% Arkansas, and 13.5% United States. 

Further the median household income in 2010-2014 was, $30,415 Pine Bluff, 
$36,799 Jefferson County, $41,264 Arkansas, and $53,482 United States. Per capita 
income in past twelve months (in 2014 dollars), 2010-2014, $17,334 Pine Bluff, $19,847 
Jefferson County, $22,595 Arkansas, $28,555 United States.”!4 

The Arkansas Foundation for Medical Care research indicators report “Drug 
related arrest depicts Jefferson County and Pine Bluff, in the highest state percentiles for 
years 2009 —2011. Adult alcohol abuse also rates Pine Bluff & Jefferson County in the 
highest percentile for the state of Arkansas.”’°As well Jefferson County view in 
conjunction with the state of Arkansas presents some dreary statistics in multiple dubious 
categories, (see Table 1) to notethe high percentage risk categories. 

e 4th highest rate of total crime index offenses 

e 4th highest rate of violent crime 

e 4th highest rate of high school dropouts 

e 5th highest rate of children living with single parent-headed families 

e 6th highest rate of students reporting interaction with anti-social peers 

e 7th highest rate of youth illicit drug use 


e 7th highest rate of students reporting gang involvement 


United States Census Bureau, “Pine Bluff, Jefferson County, Arkansas and the United States,” 
QuickfactsStatistics,accessed March 1, 2016 
https://www.census.gov/quickfacts/table/PST0452 15/05553 10,0506,05001,00. 


' Arkansas State Epidemiological Outcomes Workgroup “Jefferson County,” Arkansas 
Epidemiological State Profile of Substance Use, accessed March 16, 2016, https://afmc.org/wp- 
content/uploads/2016/08/OADAPSEW_County-Profile_Jefferson-County_2015.pdf. 
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e 7th highest rate of adults reporting inadequate social support 

e 8th highest rate of adolescent pregnancy 

¢ 9th highest rate of adults reporting excessive drinking habits 

¢ 9th lowest rate of students who perceive smoking as a great risk 


e 10th highest rate of students reporting lower peer perceived risk of drug use”’® 


INDICATORS: _| JEFFERSON | AI STANDARDIZED | INDICATOR RISK 
| U STATE | SCORE CATEGORIZATION 


| Violent crime (per ie 
pepo 
rate : 


Children living ial 5 
with single parent- 
headed families 
(per 1,000 
population under 
18 years of age) Fe 


Interaction with 42. ined 
anti-social pec 
oe 


Table 1 Undicators Jefferson County & Arkansas) 





Allen Temple AME Church demographics, requires more detailed analysis, but 
here at an initial glimpse: the congregation-is primarily 98%African American with one 
white family/couple representing 2% White. The main body of the church is retirees, 
primarily retired, and some active educators, retired and active nurses, retired farmers, 


white collar and blue-collar laborers. 


'® Arkansas State Epidemiological Outcomes Workgroup “Jefferson County,” Arkansas 
Epidemiological State Profile of Substance Use, accessed March 21, 2017, https://afmc.org/wp- 
content/uploads/2016/08/OADAPSEW_County-Profile_Jefferson-County_2015.pdf. 
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The median income is probably above the Arkansas average, and more than likely 
assails above most of the negative statistics associated with Pine Bluff and Jefferson 
County. Children and youth makeup approximately 5% (8 of the 61 members on the roll) 
of the church’s membership. The question begs, do we see Allen Temple AME Church as 
a waning congregation in a neighborhood almost forgotten and overlooked. 

In a city with a withdrawing tax base, closing consolidating schools, decreasing 
population, crime and drug saturation. We can look at the preverbal glass as half empty 
or half full. In the last year, we added eight new members. This analysis literally makes 
Allen Temple an oasis in the desert or a lighthouse in the stormy seas, ecumenically, 
educationally, and economically. 

Geographically, Allen Temple is in proximity to two neighborhood schools, 
Broadmoor Elementary and Belair Middle schools, two miles and four miles from the 
church, both located directly east of the church. Also, the local high school, Pine Bluff 
High, is two miles directly west. 

The two colleges, University of Arkansas at Pine Bluff (UAPB) to the North and 
Southeast Arkansas College (SEARK) to the South, are further across town but are still 
within ten miles proximity; these institutions of higher learning may provide unlimited 
resources and assistance relative to mission fields of volunteers, new members and 
collaborators as we aspire to educate ourselves as a congregation, along with the 
community, seeking new possibilities for involvement and improvement within our local 
neighborhood. 

Physically, economically, and socially, Allen Temple AME church is near the 


Broadmoor business district and City Hall. Providing the church to collaborate and 
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partner to empower and employnew and different strategies of communication, services 
and support to our congregation and the community at large. 

Notwithstanding, physically, and spiritually, Allen Temple AME church can also 
benefit because it sits within a geographical area among multiple church congregations or 
church denominational bodies providing opportunities to partner with local sister 
congregations as the ecclesia/church to execute and expand new and different strategies 


of services and support by tangible and measurable methods and means. 


Conclusion 

To serve as pastor of any church in Pine Bluff, Arkansas, is an honor and a 
blessing, and for me to serve in this capacity, i.e., as pastor of Allen Temple African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Pine Bluff, dada is a personal and professional 
privilege, and a great opportunity to participate in the economy of God’s giving that has 
given so much to us. 

The City of Pine Bluff, including its educational institutions, has been so good to 
my family and me. When my father retired from the United States Air Force at the Little 
Rock Air Force Base in Jacksonville, Arkansas, and aspired to advance himself 
educationally and professionally, he looked forty miles South to Pine Bluff, Arkansas. He 
chose Pine Bluff, and the Arkansas Agricultural Mechanical and Normal College or 
AM&N where he attended (now the University of Arkansas at Pine Bluff or UAPB), to 
obtain his bachelor’s degree in Agricultural Science. 


In advance of his education, my father later began his second career with the 


Arkansas National Forrest Society as a Job Corp Counselor for two more decades. It was 
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Pine Bluff, where we lived as a family on Fur Street, and where my sister, Oretta, and I 
attended the UAPB daycare until my mother also attending AM&N withdrew from 
school, returned to Camden with the children to continue to work as a beautician as dad 
completed his degree. It was in Pine Bluff, Arkansas, at the Pines Technical College, now 
Southeast Arkansas Technical College, or SEARK where my mother-in-law, Bobbie 
Coleman, obtained her education. 

Then a young wife and mother with three young children, (Michael, Gary and 
Janet—Lisa not yet born) commuted two hours daily by car for two years to earn her 
Registered Nursing degree and begin her forty years plus nursing career. It was Pine 
Bluff and the AM&N that received countless relatives and neighbors to attend college 
and offer employment for minorities over and beyond any city in Arkansas. 

It was on the Campus of UAPB where I asked my wife, Janet Coleman, out on 
our first date. It was in Pine Bluff, Arkansas, at UAPB that my wife Janet received her 
college education, earning and receiving a choral scholarship, participating with the 
Vesper Choir, receiving her first professional job as a student attending under the work- 
study program, graduating and receiving her Bachelor of Arts degree in Music Education. 

With this foundation, she earned a Master of Arts degree from the University of 
Texas at El Paso, while we were stationed at Fort Bliss, Texas. She has severed as choral 
director, training, and teaching, for over thirty years in churches and schools all over the 
world, and now she is serving as music teacher and choral director at Watson Chapel 
High School, Pine Bluff, Arkansas, where our last child, Daniel II, is her student and 
choral member. Simultaneously, she serves as choir director at Allen Temple AME 


church. It is now at the UAPB where our middle daughter, Judith, maintained a full 
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academic and vesper choir scholarship as she graduated in May 201 6with a Bachelor of 
Science degree in Business/Finance. 

It was Pine Bluff, in the chief city of the former Central Arkansas Conference of 
the 12" Episcopal District of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, the Ecclesia, in 
which my wife grew up and matriculated as a young church musician was playing and 
singing for her father’s first pastoral charge at St Andrew AME Church, Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas. 

My wife also continued playing and singing for her father’s second pastoral 
charge at their home church, Macedonia AME church in aaa Arkansas, a church 
brought to notoriety by two African American theologians, Dr. Cecil W. Cone and Dr. 


James H. Cone in their academic works. 


Focus 

When studying the region in which Allen Temple AME Church is located, the 
statistical data of Pine Bluff and Jefferson County, in comparison to some other regions 
of Arkansas and the United States, are daunting and present some sobering and humbling 
categories of concerns. 

As faithful servants on the battlefield, looking to the hills from which comes our 
help, and with God on our side, we can witness that no problem is too great for God to 
handle. Also remembering, my mother’s faith journey, her challenges and blessings, 
throughout her ninety-five years of existence tells me that challenges may be great, but 


God’s power, love, grace, and mercy through the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus 
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Christ are greater. Hope exits and is most adequately expressed by the Apostle Paul in the 
book of 2Corinthians as he writes: 

But we have this treasure in clay jars, so that it may be made clear that this 

extraordinary power belongs to God and does not come from us. We are afflicted 

in every way, but not crushed; perplexed, but not driven to despair; persecuted, 
but not forsaken; struck down, but not destroyed; always carrying in the body the 
death of Jesus, so that the life of Jesus may also be made visible in our bodies(2 

Cor 4:7). 

As we negotiate a plan forward, we must assess our challenges, threats and 
weakness. The detection of problems and challenges, threats and weaknesses may be 
difficult; some are apparent, while others are not so apparent. 

Realizing that most of our members do not live in the neighborhood where the 
church is located, there are trust issues that exist because neighborhood people do not 
know the congregation or the new pastor. The families of the church seem to be 
disconnected from the neighborhood families, and consequently there is no local 
attraction between the church and the neighborhood. A concern also exist that the church 
can create a betterand more welcoming atmosphere within the church that would make 
potential new comers feel comfortable. 

Presently, there is a lack of motivating attractions to draw the youth and new 
families within the neighborhood to the church. Documented violence and drug 
trafficking, among many other problems, exist within the neighborhood. A solution 
tomany of the problems that exist within our church can be solved by creating an 
awareness of how to address the problems in ways that brings about reform within the 


individual by using more non-traditional methods such as performing arts, youth 


conversation cafe, sports, Boy or Girl Scouts, elementary school adoption. 
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However, current strengths and opportunities do exist, and the hope for Allen 
Temple’s future and continued existence outweigh these challenges. The youth music 
ministry has solid potential and can be a draw for neighborhood children. 

Educationally—aAs we aspire to educate ourselves, as a congregation and the 
community, to new possibilities of involvement and improvement within our local 
neighborhood one avenue for consideration is collaboration with the University of 
Arkansas at Pine Bluff agricultural program, and the two community schools, Belair 
Middle School and Broodmare elementary, to create a community garden on local 
abandoned church members lot(s) directly across from the church to foster relationship in 
the community and to serve the community, educate the children/parishioners and create 
ecclesia/church in the community utilizing the presence of Allen Temple AME Church. 

Economics of Giving—To empower and employ, new and different strategies of 
communication, service and support to our congregation and the community at large in 
the economy of Godly giving. To partner and volunteer/serve (economy of giving) at the 
local schools to get to know the children and families in the neighborhoods and build 
relationships and ties that bind between local schools, university, college, businesses and 
the community and Allen Temple, to create a spirit of mutual giving and support. To 
offer alternative avenues to potential school dropouts and fight against the recruitment of 
local youth to gang involvement and prayerfully provide direct opel to single parent 
families with assistance of fresh vegetables. 

Ecclesia/Church—To execute and expand these new and different strategies of 
service and support by tangible and measurable methods and means for the church body 


with the community of Broadmoor, Turtle Creek, and other surrounding neighbors. Yes, 
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the current congregation is approximately sixty members who maintain and serve within 
the church admirably with approximately eight to ten youth, however, current strengths 
and opportunities do exist, and the hope for Allen Temple’s future and continued 
existence outweigh these challenges. 

The congregation must reenergize its former passion for youth and service to the 
community. The building/property is in good shape and there are potential mission fields 
in our neighborhood and surrounding communities. The ecclesia must expand even 
further than the thirteen by thirteen blocks of denominational congregations but the width 
and breath of the all-electronic media and social media that now expands the ecclesia to 
new heights, areas, and crosses cities, states and the globe to spread the word of God. 

Opportunities exist to create a warm, friendly, fun, out of the box thinking, non- 
traditional learning methods, and a welcoming environment. Great opportunities exist to 
work with the youth in youth leadership development and let them invite and involve new 
families and youth of the community to activities at the church. 

There are challenges and risks associated with doing ministry differently, 
however, great potential and opportunity exists in challenging and changing our ministry 
focus to minister to the needs of this community while we continue to fellowship/ and 
worship as a family at Allen Temple. 

We cannot afford to take the attitude that this mission field is over-saturated with 
other churches and denominations but must take the attitude that the mission field is ripe 
and prime with unchurched and un-served waiting new parishioners; generation X and 
millennial generation converts, who do not yet have relationship with Jesus Christ nor his 


disciples. 


a) 


One other reason family’s may not come is because their ageing parents and 
families feel excluded because they suffer with Alzheimer’ s/Dementia and are not 
comfortable worshiping in a traditional setting and method. I can only reflect upon my 
own mother who was diagnosed with dementia and Alzheimer’s and Dementia disease. 
She was diagnosed Jate in her eighties, however, lived to be ninety-five years of age 
passed away Christmas eve 2017 after suffering from a stroke. Statistically, she became 
one of the over 5 million adults in the U.S. living with Alzheimer’s disease, a part of the 
one in three (32%) people age eighty-five, one of the women who made up almost 2/3 of 
seniors living with Alzheimer’s disease in the U.S. and one of the African American 
females, twice more likely than the norm, with the condition. 

Her formal religious and faith practices and opportunities to attend religious 
services decreased as her rate of dementia increased. Her visits from church members and 
church officials decrease over time as her life span continued and her and 
Alzheimer’ s/Dementia condition increased. 

Mother was blessed and very fortunate because my sister, who worked a full-time 
job and served as her primary caregiver, was able to provide and arrange medical 
assistance and physical supervision assistance around the clock. Our mother eventually 
became a patient in a group adult daycare center, a facility that catered to geriatric and 
Alzheimer’ s/Dementia patients. 

Mother always seemed to enjoy the socialization and interaction provided by the 
adult daycare center. Mother only had extended visits to hospitals or adult rehabilitation 
centers/nursing homes during and following illness and during the recovery from her 


stroke. 
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Mother’s formal religious practices, faith, and spiritual participation may have 
decreased; however, she never ceased to sit and have a meal without praying first. As the 
family matriarch, she continued to pray with the family and participate in our family 
worship experiences, with verbal Amen, and being physical with foot patting and hand 
clapping. On most days our mother remembered my sister’s name, who was her primary 
caretaker; but sometimes she would not call my sister Oretta which is her name, but 
would call her Ora, our grandmother’s name. 

Sometimes, Mother would mistakenly call me one of her brothers, or even my 
father, but whenever I asked her to pray for me, to my amazement, in her prayers, she 
always called me by my name. It must be noted that mother lost, over time, the ability to 
tell you what day of the week, month, what year it was, who the political leaders of the 
day were, the ability to drive, to cook and clean for herself; however, her religious, faith 
ad spiritual foundations were never disrupted nor disturbed. Her faith, spiritual 
foundation, and religious beliefs were always intact. Jade C. Angelica, writes in her 
article, “Children of heroes: Alzheimer's disease—a path toward healing and wholeness 
for caregivers.” The Journal of Pastoral Care and Counseling says, 

Alzheimer’s disease claims memory and cognition. It claims speech and 

movement. It does not, however, claim the soul which is “‘endowed with an 

immortal yet created essence.” Ellor, 1997, quoting John Calvin, writes, “Clearly, 

Calvin understands that the soul...sometimes called ‘spirit’... is the reflection of 

God in humanity.”"’ 


Erika L. Sanborne, in her article, “Praying with those who might forget: pastoral 


considerations with memory impairment.” The Journal of Pastoral Care and Counseling 


'’ Jade C. Angelica (Jade Christine),"Children of heroes: Alzheimer's disease—a path toward 
healing and wholeness for caregivers," The Journal Of Pastoral Care & Counseling 67, No. 3: 8, accessed 
November 25, 2017, ATLA Religion Database with ATLASerials, EBSCOhost. 
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quotes Charles Woodman, "Seeking Meaning in Late State Dementia," says, ““Reason is 
the way we communicate, and learn, both individually and as a society. But the rational 
part of the brain 1s not the whole brain. There is an area within the non-rational part of the 
brain, call it the unconscious, which is still functioning.’ *Sandborne also states, that 
prayer is a powerful instrument in helping the caregiver and the Alzheimer’s and 
dementia patient. She states: 

Prayer offers one powerful way to simultaneously affirm a careseeker's sense of 

self and affirm that he is a beloved child of God. Some (including this author) 

would say that is the central role of pastoral care with persons who might forget— 

to bring a careseeker's identity into the broader, nurturing identity of being a 

beloved child of God, with a fundamental responsibility of never denying who the 

careseeker knows herself to be independent of our interactions. The central thread 
is a mixture of identity and communication. Chronic memory impairment 

threatens both of these. Both of these are involved in prayer. There should be a 

caution label on this: "Prayer can really be life changing—-Please use generously 

and with caution."”” 

My only regret is that my mother was not able to participate in a spiritual, faith 
based, religious foundation experience in a more regular manner. With a heart for 
Alzheimer’s and dementia patients and caregivers, this project at Allen Temple African 
Methodist Church will seek to develop service within the community and within the 
church. By examining, educating, elevating, and executing service and support to a 
population within the church and the community, most assuredly and unintentionally, 
however, some will still be overlooked and marginalized. Once again, this project is 


described as “The Local Church Serving Alzheimer’s/Dementia Caregivers and Patients: 


Creating A Model For The Church, Family and Community.” 


'® Erika L. Sanborne, "Praying with those who might forget: pastoral considerations with memory 
impairment," The Journal Of Pastoral Care & Counseling 62, No. 3: 213, accessed November 25, 2017, 
ATLA Religion Database with ATLASerials, EBSCOhost. 


'Sanborne, "Praying with those who might forget,” 214. 
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The project will examine, evaluate, evolve, instrumentation, provide sources of 
support, such as multi-generation gardening, music, arts, poetry with a spiritual and 
religious foundation, and fever and flavor of ministry practices and sociological practices 
of spiritual care and support reinforced through Christian ministry with biblical 
foundations and principles. This project will further look for ways to unite an aging 
congregation with the community, to embrace, enhance, and utilize family in the 
congregation and surrounding community to serve and support the Alzheimer’s and 
dementia and caregivers to expand the church’s ability to serve beyond the confines of 
the four walls of Allen Temple African Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The project will examine and exercise holistic and spiritual ministry involving 
gardening, music and the arts to provide real, helpful, supportive and effective ministry to 
Alzheimer’s, dementia caregivers and patients. The project will seek to educate and bring 
awareness and involvement to this underserved and under supported community of 
people in our churches, families and communities, as well seek to involve and engage the 
ecclesia (church) and community participation and to solicit the economy of God through 
the service and support of the ecclesia and community through volunteer service, 
economic support, utilization of time talent and skills to breathe hope, life and love. 

Ultimately, this project intends to capture data, instrumentation and procedures, 
and principles that other churches and other communities may utilize to help in the 
growing health concerns of Alzheimer’s and dementia, and the expanding worldwide 
epidemic. 

There is a community to serve that must be sought after by different means and 


tactics, with new hope and aspirations. The mission field is ripe to make changes to the 
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population, starting in the Upper East Side, extending to the Broadmoor district, and 
encompassing the children and students of the two universities and local schools in our 
area. Relationship is the buzzword, we must get to know our neighbors, fellowship and 
serve our neighbors. We must be deliberate and different in our approach and attempts at 


inclusion. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATION 


Introduction 

Servant leadership has become somewhat of a cliché in modern Christian 
dialogue. However, servant leadership has been and still is a required means of 
humanity’s approach, encounter, acceptance, and involvement with God. Most often in 
the Old Testament, through the humbling service of sacrifice of the first fruits, or a tenth 
of one’s blessings and increases, is portrayed as a service to God. The Bible also charters 
humanities ecclesial transition from tabernacle, to temple, to synagogue, through the 
establishment of church as established in the book of Acts. Through it all, humanities 
servant leadership is the approach as God chooses Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and the 
heritage of Israel’s descent to inspire following generations to serve God by keeping his 
commandments and serving one another. 

In our hustle and jubilant lifestyles, with smart devices at our fingertips as we 
study and read the Bible, we meditate with God to confirm our closeness and to stay in 
touch as we experience the realities of living in a world that tend to deflect our attention 
from focusing on making the right choices. As we transition throughout society, we must 
be cognizant of our movement, making sure that we are a part of God’s leadership team, 
serving God by keeping his commandments, and by serving one another. We must be 


aware that the opportunities for worship come in all shapes and sizes, locations, 
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denominational or non-denominational churches, times and brands. Where our places of 
worship are contrasted by mega church worship opportunities, sadly we still have a 
falling away from traditional neighborhood family churches across the United States and 
Europe. 

This chapter is written with the expressed interest of Allen Temple African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, located at 1123 South Virginia Street, Pine Bluff, Arkansas 
71601. Allen Temple is a good church with a solid membership and faithful members 
that, in the past few decades, has seen a significant decline in attendance and 
membership. Not to simplify things, but it could be argued that Allen Temple is the 
victim of one of God’s basic tenets ignored and or abandoned regarding service and 
service leadership. 

The abandonment has resulted in not what we have come to know as traditional 
service, but as a means of neglecting what God has required of his servants in providing 
the leadership within the community. Services so eloquently, affectionately, and 
historically referred to, traditionally, now require an act of restoration. Many of our so 
called historically, traditional services, suffering from general attendance and 
participation anemia, are no longer existing because of these reasons. These include the 
9:30 a.m. Sunday morning Church School, 11:00 a.m. worship service, Sunday night 
worship service, Wednesday night service, Bible study and prayer meetings, Women’s 
Mission, and services conducted by the laypersons and young people. 

This chapter focuses on utilizing Old Testament and New Testament scripture and 
periscope as the centering guide for exegesis, utilizing textual, literary, and historical 


criticism to formalize direction and position. 
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The Old Testament text 1s Deuteronomy 11:13-21 with the focus on verse 13: 
If you will only heed his every commandment that I am commanding you today— 
loving the LORD your God, and serving him with all your heart and with all your 
soul—then he will give the rain for your land in its season, the early rain and the 
later rain, and you will gather in your grain, your wine, and your oil; and he will 
give grass in your fields for your livestock, and you will eat your fill. Take care, 
or you will be seduced into turning away, serving other gods and worshiping 
them, for then the anger of the LORD will be kindled against you and he will shut 
up the heavens, so that there will be no rain and the land will yield no fruit; then 
you will perish quickly off the good land that the LORD is giving you. 
The New Testament text chosen periscope is Mark 10:41-44 and thefocused 
scriptural text are verses 43-45. 
When the ten heard this, they began to be angry with James and John. So Jesus 
called them and said to them, "You know that among the Gentiles those whom 
they recognize as their rulers lord it over them, and their great ones are tyrants 
over them. But it is not so among you; but whoever wishes to become great 
among you must be your servant, and whoever wishes to be first among you must 
be slave of all. *® For the Son of Man came not to be served but to serve, and to 
give his life a ransom for many. 
These scriptural texts offer hope of God’s love to us through the gift of our ongoing 
relationship with God through his word. Further, this chapter will utilize other scriptural 


texts from Joshua, Isaiah, Mark, Luke and 2 Corinthians, as well as written prose to draw 


parallels concerning servant leadership. 


Old Testament 
Under the establishment of the Hebrew nation, through Moses, the giver of the 
law, the tabernacle or early ecclesia (church) was formalized, along with the training and 
education requirement to serve Yahweh (YHWH). These were the major aspects of the 
ancient Jewish tradition. Obeying the law, training and educating the children were 


paramount tenets of the beginning ecclesia, and arguably faithful service rendered unto 
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God and unto humanity was central tenets of the Jewish faith and the ancient Jewish 


tradition. 


Textual Criticism 


In Deuteronomy 11, the Mathew Henry Commentary informs us, “With this 


chapter, Moses concludes his preface to the repetition of the statutes and judgments 


which they must observe to do. He repeats the general charge (v. 1), and, having, in the 


close of the foregoing chapter, begun to mention the great things God had done among 


them: 


. He specifies several of the great works God had done before their eyes (v. 2- 


7). 


. He sets before them, for the future, life and death, the blessing and the curse, 


according as they did, or did not, keep God's commandments, that they should 
certainly prosper if they were obedient, should be blessed with plenty of all 
good things (v. 8-15), and with victory over their enemies, and the 
enlargement of their coast thereby (v. 22-25). But their disobedience would 
undoubtedly be their ruin (v. 16, 17). © 


. He directs them what means to use that they might keep in mind the law of 


God (v. 18-21). 


. Heconcludes with solemnly charging them to choose which they would have, 


the blessing or the curse.” 


Service to YHWH only, and no other gods, is a major aspect of the God’s 


command to the Children of Israel identified here in the second part of the Hebrew daily 


Prayer, known as the Shema, Deuteronomy 6:4-9, 11:13-21, and Numbers 15:37-41. 


The Shema is one of the most ancient prayers in the Jewish liturgy, going back to 


the days of the Second Temple: “Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God, the Lord is one.” It is 


'Matthew Henry's Commentary on the Whole Bible (n.p.: n.p.), BibleWorks, vol. 10. 
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the first prayer a Jewish child learns,and the last words uttered on behalf of a Jewish 
person on his or her deathbed. Indeed, Rabbi Akiva is said to have recited the Shema 
while he was being executed by the Romans and in so doing became the example for 
Jewish martyrs throughout the ages." 

This second part focuses on the faithful service and consequences of no faithful 
service to God. Deuteronomy 11:13 emphasizes Moses’ clamoring call for the Hebrew 
and Israel’s heritage to heed every one of YHWH’s commands; and to love, however, 
adds the direct call and command _to serve with all your heart and soul. Then, concludes 
with the reciprocation, or better yet, the cause and effect of their love and service, or the 
consequences of the absence of love and service in the remaining verses 14-17 of the 
periscope and the remainder of the chapter. The clear call to not only love, obey but to 
serve YHWH with every aspect of their being, heart, mind, body and soul. 

Once again, the Shema, most notably identified, in the first stanza of 
Deuteronomy 6:4-9 where YHWH through Moses challenges the children of Israel to 
conduct generational service to God and to one another by educating themselves per the 
law and to educate their children’s children. To further conduct this training in the 
evening and in the morning, to write the covenant in plain sight on hands, doorpost, and 
other ancillary locations. 

Hear, O Israel: The LORD is our God, the LORD alone. You shall love the 


LORD your God with all your heart, and with all your soul, and with all your 
might (Dt 6:4-5),. 


* Lori Baron, “Interpreting the Shema: Liturgy and Identity in the Fourth Gospel," accessed 
July14, 2017, Annali Di Storia Dell'esegesi 27: 53-60. 
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It must be considered that in Mark 12 beginning at verse 28, Jesus, when challenged 
by the Scribes as to the greatest commandments, quotes the first stanza of the Shema, 
Deuteronomy 6:4-9. | 

Jesus answered, "The first is, ‘Hear, O Israel: The Lord our God, the Lord is one; 

you shall love the Lord your God with all your heart, and with all your soul, and 

with all your mind, and with all your strength. The second is this, 'You shall love 
your neighbor as yourself.’ There is no other commandment greater than these 

(Mk 12:29-31). 

First and arguably, he continues and quotes Leviticus 19:17 to establish and 
reiterate God’s commandment of love only to Yahweh, and secondly to love one’s 
neighbor as self, as the greatest commandment and reaffirms the covenant relationship 
with God through the law, and the requirement of love to humanity in establishing the 
summation in this great teaching moments. You shall not hate in your heart anyone of 
your kin; you shall reprove your neighbor, or you will incur guilt yourself (Lev 19:17). 

In the Old Testament text, Moses expresses God’s love to Israel by YHWY, and 
conversely, God’s demand for love and service on behalf of the Hebrew people. With 
YHWY’s commitment and blessing come a sacrificial embracement of service and 
commitment to YHWY’s statutes and decreases. 

Moses explains that God’s blessings associated with their knowledge of YHWY, 
understanding his statutes, and that they are to love and to serve YHWY with all their 
heart and soul, that, however, this chosen status of occupation of Canaan is a reciprocal 
relationship. Yahweh’s promises come at a cost of labor, work or service, “Because God 
would certainly bless them with an abundance of all good things if they would love him 


and serve him (v. 13-15).’**I will give you the rain of your land in due season,” so that 


they should neither want it when the ground called for it nor have it in excess; but they 
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should have the former rain, which fell at seed-time, and the latter rain, which fell before 
the harvest, (Am 4:7). This represented all the seasonable blessings, which God would 
bestow upon them, especially spiritual comforts, which should come as the latter and 
former rain,(Hos 6:3). And the earth thus watered produced: 

1. Fruits for the service of man, “corn and wine, and oil,” (Ps 104:13-15). 

2. Grass for the cattle, that they also might be serviceable to man, that “he might 
eat of them and be full,” (v. 15). Godliness hath here the promise of the life 
that now is; but the favor of God shall put gladness into the heart, more than 
the increase of corn, and wine, and oil will.? 

The reciprocal nature of Yahweh’s promise of abundance or lack of abundance 
and blessing is equally associated with Israel’s lack of love and service to the one and 
true God, “Because their revolt from God to idols would certainly be their ruin: “Take 
heed that your hearts be not deceived,”’(v. 16, 17). All that forsake God to set their 
affection upon, or pay their devotion to, any creature, will find themselves wretchedly 


deceived to their own destruction; 


1. They would provoke the wrath of God against them; and who knows the 
power of that anger? 


2. Good things would be turned away from them; the heaven would withhold its 
rain, and then of course the earth would not yield its fruit. 


3. Evil things would come upon them; they would perish quickly form off this 
good land.” 


The commentary on the Old Testament states, “If Israel would serve its God in 
love and faithfulness, He would give the and early and latter rain in its season, and there 


with a plentiful supply of food for man and beast’(Dt 11:13-15), however conversely 


>Matthew Henry's Commentary, vol. 10. 


“Matthew Henry's Commentary,vol.10. 
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“But if, on the other hand, their hearts were foolish to turn away from the Lord and serve 
other gods, the wrath of the Lord would burn against them, and God would shut up the 
heaven, that no rain should fall and the earth should yield no produce, and they would 


speedily perish (Dt 11:16,17).° 


Literary Criticism 

The term “serve or serving” defined in the Old Testament from the Hebrew word, 
abad(aw-bad’), in general takes on the body and form of labor or work, a cause or call of 
service to another, and the primitive root word also has the same meaning of word or 
labor. “‘Strong’s data for “0564772y “abad {aw-bad'} Meaning:1) to work, serve; Ja) 
(Qal) lal) to labor, work, do work 1a2) to work for another, serve another by labor 1a3) 
to serve as subjects 1a4) to serve (God) 1a5) to serve (with Levitical service) 1b) (Niphal) 
1b1) to be worked, be tilled (of land) 1b2) to make oneself a servant 1c) (Pual) to be 
worked Id) (Hiphil) 1d1) to compel to labor or work, cause to labor, cause to serve 1d2) 
to cause to serve as subjects le) (Hophal) to be led or enticed to serve 

Service to YHWH, particularly Levitical service, follows the commandments and 
service to God by rendering faithful service to the commandments, ordinances, statues 
and mandates present through the law. Servant workers, or even slaves to the 
requirements of YHWH who are loyalty to the covenant, provide the condition for life in 


Canaan. 


Historical Criticism 


°C. F. Keiland F. Delizsch, Commentary on The Old Testament: Isaiah(Peabody, MA: 
Hendrickson, Publisher, Inc. 2006), 902. 


*BibleWorks, Louis Segond Version 1910, keyed to Englishman's-Strong's Numbering System plus 
with VerbParsings (LSG)(Ontario, Canada: Online Bible Foundation, 1997). 
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Service commitment to the Law and service to the one God, YHWY, is an 
ongoing requirement and commitment throughout the Old Testament. Joshua as the 
emergent leader to the children of Israel and the God appointed leader following, Moses 
the Law giver, is charged to have the tribal leaders not to serve their tribal gods nor the 
god’s of the lands or their occupation and conquest. In the final chapter of Joshua, 
Chapter 24, it calls for a close of the era of tribal religions and multiple gods. Joshua, like 
Moses his mentor, challenges a commitment of love and service to the one and true God, 
YHWY. 

Now therefore revere the LORD and serve him in sincerity and in faithfulness; 

put away the gods that your ancestors served beyond the River and in Egypt and 

serve the LORD. Now if you are unwilling to serve the LORD, choose this day 
whom you will serve, whether the gods your ancestors served in the region 
beyond the River or the gods of the Amorites in whose land you are living; but as 

for me and my household, we will serve the LORD (Jo 24:14-15). 

Joshua 24:14 states a summary and review of deliverance from Egypt and their 
many conquest and victories of the Hebrew nation by the goodness of Yahweh and 
command to serve only YHWY. Now obey the LORD and worship him with integrity 
and loyalty. Put aside the gods your ancestors worshiped beyond the Euphrates and in 
Egypt and worship the LORD (Jo 24:14). Joshua quotes the LORD's words from verses 
2b-13. 

Joshua in this famous declarative statement to his tribal brothers in recalling his 
and their ancestry, demands them to choose the God of their deliverance, to choose the 
God of their victories whose very lands they now occupy. He offers the conjunction, but 
if Yahweh is not their choice, Yahweh is his only choice, for he and his family; without 


doubt they will choose and serve YHWH. 


Joshua puts them to their choice, not as if it were antecedently indifferent whether 
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they served God or nor, or as if they were at liberty to refuse his service, but because it 
would have a great influence upon their perseverance in religion if they embraced it with 
the reason of men and with the resolution of men. Joshua brings them to embrace their 
religion rationally and intelligently, for it 1s a reasonable service. Accordingly, Joshua 
fairly puts the matter to their choice, (v. 15). Here, he proposes the candidates that stand 
for the election. The Lord, Jehovah, on one side, and on the other side either the gods of 
their ancestors, which would pretend to recommend themselves to those that were fond of 
antiquity, and that which was received by tradition from their fathers, or the gods of their 
neighbors, the Amorites, in whose land they dwelt, which would insinuate themselves 
into the affections of those that were complaisant and fond of good fellowship.’ 

The Old Testament book of Isaiah is perhaps the most decorated with the aspect 
of Servant Leadership. Isaiah lived a life of servant-based leadership. His inspired book 
contains four servant songs (42:1-9; 49:1-13; 50:4-11; 52:13-53:12) and the word 
‘servant’ appears in the book of Isaiah forty times. It is one on these servant songs that 
prophesies the ultimate servant leader to come. Servant leadership is personified in the 
prophetic example of the coming Lord Jesus Christ in the book of Isaiah. Here in the 
servant song of Isaiah 49 verses 5-6, we get the glimpse of the greatest servant of God yet 
to live on this earth. In 49: 5-6, we receive a fresh indication of official life and person of 
the speaker and evidence of the failure of all earlier servant labors within the tribe of 
Israel which creates lamentation in verse 4a.° 


And now the LORD says, who formed me in the womb to be his servant, to bring 


’Matthew Henry's Commentary, vol. 10. 


“DouglasSteiner, "Isaiah the Faithful Servant: An Old Testament Model for New Testament 
Servant-Based Leadership,” accessed July 17, 201 7https://uanwsp.edu/documents/12582/144862/CGS_ 
Steiner_IsaiahFaithful Servant. pdf/fO8bf76a-acf9-4 109-b7c1-190d362dc0e6, 1. 
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Jacob back to him, and that Israel might be gathered to him, for I am honored in the sight 
of the LORD, and my God has become my strength—he says, "It is too light a thing that 
you should be my servant to raise up the tribes of Jacob and to restore the survivors of 
Israel; I will give you as a light to the nations, that my salvation may reach to the end of 
the earth." Thus says the LORD, the Redeemer of Israel and his Holy One, to one deeply 
despised, abhorred by the nations, the slave of rulers, "Kings shall see and stand up, 
princes, and they shall prostrate themselves, because of the LORD, who ts faithful, the 
Holy One of Israel, who has chosen you (Is 49:5-7). 

It is the great servant leader that will bring Israel back to God and the servant 
leader that will be an example for all nations. It 1s the servant leader that will restore 
humanity with God. “So now the LORD says, the one who formed me from birth to be 
his servant—he did this to restore Jacob to himself, so that Israel might be gathered to 
him; and I will be honored in the LORD's sight, for my God is my source of strength(Is 
49:5). He says, “Is it too insignificant a task for you to be my servant, to reestablish the 
tribes of Jacob, and restore the remnant of Israel? I will make you a light to the nations, 
so you can bring my deliverance to the remote regions of the earth” (Is 49.6). 

The question is purely rhetorical; 1t does not imply that the servant was 
dissatisfied with his commission or that he minimized the restoration of Israel. In 
essence, the text is expressing that this servant not only will serve Israel but all the world. 
This servant’s charge is to bring Israel back 1n to the grace of YHWH and to bring all 


nation to the light, knowledge and understanding of God. 


New Testament 


a2 


In the New Testament, Jesus in Mark 10:41-45 summaries a key and 
revolutionary standard of service for our approach, encounter, and relationship to and 
with God. Jesus explains to his zealous followers, brothers James and John, sons of 
Zebedee, when requesting to sit at his right and left stde upon his eminent and impending 
messianic and eschatological glory. James and John anticipating deliverance of the 
Israelite people and the Jewish nation from the tyranny of occupation by the gentile 
government of the Roman Empire. Jesus takes opportunity to explain that their glory lies 
not in them elevation in status above and beyond peers and subjects, but in their love and 
service to the very same. Jesus tells James, John, and the twelve that greatness and 
elevated status comes from humble service to their subjects not lording over them. Then 
he categorizes and emphasizes his words by using himself as the example. 

Jesus proclaims that he came not to be served but serve or literally be a servant, a 
slave, to be of service, to wait on to, serve table ministry, to serve as an attendant to the 
human and spiritual needs or earthly and terrestrial needs body, mind and spirit and to 
offer his life as a ransom for all. Donald Juel in his article “Episkopi” in the New 
Testament states, “He disciples appear here as ordinary men, ambitious and eager for 
position. They have tasted success and desire more. If they are one day to lead in Jesus’ 
stead, as the story promises they will, there must be a profound turn-around in the: 
expectations and desires. They must aspire to be ‘slaves’ and ‘servants’ (diakonoi) if they 
are to occupy positions of authority.”” 

When the ten heard this, they began to be angry with James and John. So, Jesus 


called them and said to them, "You know that among the Gentiles those whom they 


” Donald Juel, "Episkopé in The New Testament." Lutheran Quarterly, 1988: 13. 
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recognize as their ruler’s lord it over them, and their great ones are tyrants over them. But 
it is not so among you; but whoever wishes to become great among you must be your 
servant, and whoever wishes to be first among you must be slave of all. For the Son of 
Man came not to be served but to serve, and to give his life a ransom for many (Mk 
10:41-45). 

Jesus frames articulates that service to God and spiritual elevation is achieved 
through service to humanity. Service and serving being also being reciprocal requirement 
for God’s blessings of status, advancement and elevation just as in the Old Testament. 


Service being humble and sacrificial, bring glory not to one’s self, but also to God. 


Literary Criticism 

Over and over in the New Testament text Jesus declares that God’s focus is upon 
service 6uakovoc,noun nominative masculine singular common from d1aKovoc. 

Arndt, A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament and Other Early Christian 
Literature “d.aKovoc 1. Masculine—a. servant of someone, Mathew 20: 26; 23:11; Mark 
10:43 of all. Of a king’s servant Mt 22:12. 2. Feminine—a. helper.’”””° 

Friberg, Analytical Greek Lexicon “dwWiKovoc, ov, 0 and 7 (1) generally of a 
person who renders helpful service servant, helper (Mt 20.26; possibly Ro 16.1); (2) as 


an official in the church; deacon, both masculine (1Tm 3.8) and feminine (probably Ro 


William F Arndt and F. Wilbur Gingrich, A Greek-English Lexicon of The New Testament and 
Other Early Christian Literature (Chicago, IL: The University of Chicago Press, 1957), 185. 
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16.1); (3) as a government official minister, agent (Ro 13.4); (4).as one who serves a high 
official attendant, servant (Mt 22.13)" 

“SuKOvOG, OV, 0, —1. servant Matthew 20:26; 22:13; Mark 9:35; 
specifically, waiter J 2:5, 9. Agent Ro 13:4; Gal 2:17.—2. helper of people who render 
service as Christians—a. in the general service of God, Christ, or other Christians 2 
Corinthians 6:4; 11:23; Ephesians 6:21; Colossians 1:23, 25; 1 Timothy 4:6.—b. in 
official or semiofficial capacity Romans16:1; Philippians 1:1; 1 Timothy 3:8, 12. The 
later t.t.'s ‘deacon’ and ‘deaconess’ derive from this usage, [diaconate] [pg 46]””” 

Danker, Greek NT Lexicon d\aKovos “diaKovos, ov, 0/) [cp. dtaxovia; a function- 
oriented rather than status-oriented term] — 1)Servant, helper in domestic context John 
2:5 , 9. 2)Of one engaged in general maintenance of others servant Matthew 20:26; 23:11; 
Mark9:35; 10:43. 3)Servant, in dedicated service to an earthly ruler Matthew 22:13; but 
esp. of one in the service of God, Christ, the Christian community, and the gospel John 
12:26; Romans 13:4; 16:1; 1 Corinthians 3:5; 2 Corinthians 3:6; Ephesians 3:7; 
Philippians 1:1; Colossians 1:7; 1 Thessalonians 3:2v.1. Ministerial helper, attendant in a 
cultic setting 1 Timothy 3:8, ee 

Jesus declaration to James and John that rulers should not lord over their subjects 
but should be servant leaders is not entirely a new thought, but must he note that this 
concept also shares Hellenistic philosophy and writings during the same era. “That the 


Ne Wilbur Gin grich, Shorter Lexicon of the Greek New Testament, ed. Frederick W. Danker, 2nd 
ed. (Chicago, IL: University of Chicago Press, 1983), v.10. 


'* Timothy Friberg, Barbara Friberg, and Neva F. Miller, Analytical Lexicon to the Greek New 
Testament, Baker's Greek New Testament Library (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker, 2000). 


'S Walter Bauer, A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament and Other Early Christian 
Literature, ed. Frederick W. Danker, 3rd ed. (Chicago, IL: University of Chicago Press, 2000). 
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one who rules should also serve was evidently a theme in what E.R. Goodenough calls 


‘The Political Philosophy of Hellenistic Kingship,’ and the best representatives of this sort 


of philosophy from the 1st century CE are Dio Chrysostom's treatises on 


kingship. 


*IDio’s writings suggest a sense of leader subject affection or parallelism of 


empathy of leader to lead, of equity of lord toward subject or slave. 


Dio (c. 40-112 CE) writes that the good king receives his office from Zeus on the 
condition that he shall plan and study the welfare of his subjects’ (1.12). He 
honors and loves the good; yet extends his care to all(1.17). No one is as great a 
practitioner of pavOpmria as the good king (1.18). He Musonius Rufus 
‘displays a soul benignant and gentle towards all’ (1.20).”” 


It is further argued that Dio’s teaching are not his own but very much the 


influence of his teacher the Stoic Musonius Rufus (c. 30-100 CE), who argues and 


echoes, 


The ‘first duty of a king is to be able to protect (o@Cw) and benefit (evepyetéw) 
his people...’ fragments from Archytas and Diotogenes thus attest to the notion of 
a ruler serving the interest of and helping his subjects, even to the detriment of his 
own needs and enjoyment.’”° 


This them is continually visited by reference of other great scholars Plato and 


Xenophon who also point to true servant leadership placing subject before rulership. 


17. 


Plato and Xenophon also portrayed the true ruler as the servant of his subjects. In 
Plato's Republic, we read that ‘the true ruler does not naturally seek his own 
advantage but that of the ruled*.’Continuing in that theme and thought patter “In 
the Laws, we find that the man who has not been a servant (0 undovAsbdoac) will 
never become a praiseworthy master (dsox6tn¢), and that the right way to gain 
honor is by serving (OovAsb@) honourably rather than by ruling (apy) 
honourably. Xenophon, who, like Plato, was a student of Socrates, has his teacher 
assert that ‘a king is chosen, not to take good care of himself, but for the good of 


“David Seeley, “Rulership and Service in Mark 10L41-45.” Novum Testamentum XXXV, 3, 1993: 


Seeley,“Rulership and Service in Mark,” 17. 


'°Seeley,Rulership and Service in Mark,” 17. 
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those who have chosen him.’’” 

Jesus is saying there is a leadership model that burdens the already burdened 
servant or attendant known most presently and clearly in the Roman or Gentile faction of 
government and authority that currently controls, seemingly, the worlds’ existence. He 
concludes, however, you must consider this alternative of servant leadership, where you 
are most interested in your subordinates, development, well-being, progression, life, and 
eternal life. Donald Juel "Episkopé in The New Testament." Lutheran Quarterly 
alsowrites, 

While acknowledging the reality of leadership, it views office and position with 

suspicion. Patterns of leadership known from ordinary human institutions provide 

a foil for those concerned with church organization. Little specific information is 

provided other than what is implied by the injunction: ‘But it shall not be so 

among you. 
Textual Criticism 

In the New Testament text, J esus surmises reciprocation of service for elevation 
or status during his dialogue with James and John, and to the twelve disciples, concerning 
suffrage and orsitting with him as the messianic King of Kings. James and John had 
requested that one sit at his right side and one sit at his left side in glory. Jesus lets them 
know that this request was at extreme cost and then responds not only to James’ and 
John’s request for elevated status, explaining that all service in this instance comes a 
sacrificial cost. He also senses the distaste of the other disciples toward James and John 


for not making the request or having the audacity to make the request that was harboring 


in their own hearts, but they were embarrassed or afraid to expound themselves. Jesus 


'’Seeley,“Rulership and Service in Mark,” 17. 


'®Donald Juel, "Episkopé in The New Testament," Lutheran Quarterly, 1988: 13. 
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checks the disciples for their uneasiness or displeasure toward James and John (v. 41). 
Knowing that it is not the dismay of the request, but rather they did not have the courage 
to make a similar request first. 


¢ Mark 10:41 Now, when the other ten heard this, they became angry 
with James and John. 


® Mark 10:42 Jesus called them and said to them, "You know that those 
who are recognized as rulers of the Gentiles lord it over them, and 


those in high positions use their authority over them.” 


« Mark 10:43 But it is not this way among you. Instead whoever wants 
to be great among you must be your servant. 


e Mark 10:44 and whomever wants to be first among you must be the 
slaveof all. 


Slave “dodAoc (doulos) slave is normally confined to biblical translation. 
In a wider sense of any kind saves to men (Mt 20:27, Mk 10:44).'? Mark 10:45 
“For even the Son of Man did not come to be served but to serve, and to give his 
life as aransom for many.” The Greek word for ransom “)btpov,lutron is found 
here and in Matthew 20:28 and refers to the payment of a price in order to 
purchase the freedom of a slave.”*’ The idea of Jesus as the ransomstanding in as a 


substitute for humanity paying the price with his own life. 


Historical Criticism 
The other two synoptic Gospels of Matthew and Luke contain this same story and 


periscope with slightly different settings, Mark 10:41-45, Matthew 20:20-28, and Luke 


'? Arndt, A Greek-English Lexicon, 204-205. 


9 Arndt, A Greek-English Lexicon, 204-205. 
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22:24-27. Matthew and Mark both present the text as Jesus’ departure toward Jerusalem 
and him explaining to the twelve that upon them reaching Jerusalem he would be handed 
over to Pharisees (Chief Priest in Matthew) and Scribes and that they would condemn 
him to death, and that he would be handed over to the Gentiles to be flogged and 
crucified but on the third day he would rise again (Mt.17-19 and Mk 32-34). 

The Mathew story also differs from the Mark text, in that, it is James’ and John’s 
mother who asks that her boys, the sons of Zebedee, be given the seats of honor upon 
Jesus’ triumph over the Gentile government, his elevation as the Messianic leader and 
ruler. Jesus’ reply, whether to their mother or to James and John, is very much the same. 
Jesus answers the request with a question, as recorded in Matthew, “You do not know 
what you are asking. Are you able to drink the cup that I am about to drink?” However, in 
the ark text, Jesus continues with “Or be baptized with the baptism that I am baptized 
with?” In both texts, Matthew and Mark, J ames and John answer affirmatively that “We 
are able,” and Jesus tells them, “The cup that I drink, you will drink,” but in the Mark text 
only, “The cup that I drink you will drink and the baptism that Iam baptized with you, 
will be baptized.” His final response in Matthew and Mark are nearly identical he says, 
“But to sit at my right hand or at my left is not mine to give; but is for those for whom it 
has been prepared,” and in the Matthew text added are the words of my Father(Mk10: 35- 
40 and Mt 20:20-23). 

The reprimand that he gives the twelve is stark and strong; however, it must be 
noted that the Matthew text is very much the same as with the Mark text. 

¢ Matthew 20:25—But Jesus called them and said, “You know that the 


rulers of the Gentiles lord it over them, and those in high positions use 
their authority over them.” 
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e Matthew 20:26—It must not be this way among you! Instead, whoever 
wants to be great among you must be your servant. 


e Matthew 20:27—And whoever wants to be first among you must be 
your Slave. 


® Mat 20:28—Just as the Son of Man did not come to be served but to 
serve, and to give his life as a ransom for many. 


The Greek word ransom Avtpov,lutron price of release, is likewise found here and 
as in in Mark 10:45 and once again refers to the payment of a price in order to purchase 
the freedom of a slave. The idea of Jesus as the ransom is that he paid the price with his 
own life by standing in our place as a substitute, enduring the judgment that we deserved 
for sin. 

The Luke textual setting differs from the Mark and Matthew setting because the 
text begins after the twelve have partaken of the Passover meal, and like in Matthew and 
in Mark, he explains and foretells his capture and betrayal with much less detail as in the 
Matthew and Mark text. In the Luke 20:21-27 text, the controversy begins not with James 
and John or their mother making the request for special accommodation and disposition, 
but it says in Luke 20:24, “A dispute arose among them as to which one of them was to 
be regarded as the greatest,” and Jesus responses to them with similar but not exact 
language found in the Matthew and Mark text. He encourages that they not take the 
Gentile leadership model of lording over the subject, but says that the greatest among you 
must become like the youngest, and the leader like on who serve (v. 26) and he continues 
and asks a question and makes the declarative statement, “For who is greater, the one 
who is at the table or the one who serves? Is it not the one at the table? But I am among 


you as one who serves” (v.27). A different spine on the same issue, the question becomes 
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who is the greatest; the recipient of service or the servant. Jesus says he has come as a 
servant. 

Paul maybe considered the greatest of the New Testament Epistle writers, and as a 
clear servant leader in the New Testament. Heoffers clear credibility to Jesus’ servant 
leader prescript. Paul utilizes a transformational application of Jesus’ model of servant 
leadership in his discipleship mission to Corinth, especially when challenged by other 
religious leaders in 2 Corinthians as to his authority and genuineness. “Paul's opponents 
in 2 Corinthians (whom he refers to as apostles, even if sarcastically) seem to have made 
an open bid for leadership. Paul has no outside authority to whom to appeal and no 
established principle to invoke. He can only appeal to his past experience with the 
congregations and to the gospel, hoping to win assent to his point of view and to maintain 
his leadership.” 

Paul literally offers the phrase to the Corinthians, “May I serve you please.’’Paul 
offers his leadership, ministry, and teaching without money and with great zeal and zest. 
Paul challenged in 2 Corinthians —_ 10:1-13 as to his authority and genuineness. 
Paul in 2.Corinthians 11:1-7 offers a great leaders servant montage as depicted in the 
NRSVBible notes. Verses 7 and 11 begin and close with rhetorical questioning which 
encompass the issue of Paul’s non-receipt and usage of money involving the Corinthian 
missionary work in contrast to his opponents in their missionary efforts. 

Did I commit a sin by humbling myself so that you might be exalted, because I 

proclaimed God's good news to you free of charge? I robbed other churches by 

accepting support from them in order to serve you. And when I was with you and 
was in need, I did not burden anyone, for my needs were supplied by the friends 
who came from Macedonia. So I refrained and will continue to refrain from 
burdening you in any way. As the truth of Christ is in me, this boast of mine will 


not be silenced in the regions of Achaia.And why? Because I do not love you? 


“1 Arndt, A Greek-English Lexicon, 483. 
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God knows I do (2 Cor 11:7-11). 

Of the many challenges regarding Paul’s disputes with the missionary opponents, 
here he is dealing directly with “one particular cause of contention: his refusal to accept 
financial assistance from the Corinthians.” 

Scholars differ on what was Paul’s reasoning for rejecting financial assistance 
from the Corinthians. Some suggest that it was an issue of not wanting to burden the 
Corinthians, and some suggest that it shows inconsistency with the comments made 
concerning Macedonia and Achaia. However, it could be in agreement with International 
Critical Commentary conclusion “Paul’s rejection of maintenance served, in his view at 
least, was to set his authority in Corinth above that of his rivals: he himself in 1 
Corinthians 12:14 by refusing material assistance, shows that he is the parent, the 
founding father of the Christian community in the city.””° 

“Paul regarded himself as his churches' ‘father in Christ’ (1 Cor 4:15), which is 
the reason, he tells the Corinthians, “I sent to you Timothy, my beloved and faithful 
child, to remind you of my ways in Christ, as I teach them everywhere in every church” 


(1 Cor 4:15). As the parent of the community” Paul takes the position that the parent 


should serve, provide and care for the children.” 


Summary 


* J. A. Emerton, Cranfield, C. E. B., and Stanton, G. N., The International Critical Commentary 
on the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments (Edinburgh, UK: T&T Clark LTD 2000), 656. 


*3 Cranfield, The International Critical Commentary, 656. 


*#Tuel, "Episkopé in The New Testament,” 350. 
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The Bible is replete with the word serve or servant used in the context of servant 
of God or to serve God both in the Old Testament, Deuteronomy 11:13-21, and the New 
Testament, Mark 10:41-45. This chapter has dealt with the great task of servant 
leadership depicted in the Old Testament as YHWH deals with Moses and the nation of 
Israel in establishing and maintaining a covenant relationship as God request as part of 
the Hebrew sanction and sacred prayer, the Shema. God expressly request that they love 
only YHWH with mind body and soul (spirit), but as well that they serve only YHWH. 

Joshua the apprentice servant of Moses faces similar challenge and dialogue from 
YHWH concerning Israel’s faithful covenant relationship and service to YHWH. After 
the children of Israel have made their journey into the Promised Land, conquered many 
nations and occupied new lands. Now Joshua in concluding the book bearing his name 
reprimands Israe] and demands that they choose that day what God they would serve, 
whether the gods of the lands they conquered and now occupied or the true God YHWH. 

Joshua further makes the declaration that as for he and his house they would serve 
YHWH. Finally, we deal with the servant leader, Isaiah, called to provide prophetic 
servant leadership to the now concurred Kingdom and nation of Israel’s people during 
pre-exile and post-exile from Jerusalem. It is in the Deuteronomic Isaiah text of the 
second of four servant songs of Isaiah that we see the prophecy of the great Messianic 
servant leader present. The prophecy of the servant leader that would be born of a woman 
and bring Israel back to God and provide light to the Gentiles. 

The New Testament text, Mark 10:41-45, deals with the challenge to the twelve 
disciples as Jesus responds to James and John’s request to be set above their peers at the 


right and left hand of Jesus as he would make his assent to Messianic rule. Also, in the 
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synoptic Gospels of Matthew and Luke, similar texts are examined to identify similarities 
and differences in the textual setting and exegetical findings. Finally, Apostle Paul in 2 
Corinthians observed and examined servant leadership from the perspective of an Apostle 
of Jesus the Christ. 

servant leadership is still very much needed in today’s ecclesia as leadership that 
is not puffed up. It is leadership that is at the heart of humility, and focused to serve the 
practical and present needs, desires, and aspirations of the body, or the congregant or 
member, and not the leaders themselves. 

The songwriter, in quoting David in Psalm 51, is reflective of servant leadership 
with a right spirit and a right heart. Margaret Douroux so justly and eloquently declares in 
her song, Give Me A Clean Heart: 

Give me a clean heart So I may serve Thee Lord, fix my heart So That I 
may be used by Thee For I'm not worthy Of ail these blessings Give me a clean 
heart And I'll follow Thee 

I'm not asking for the riches of the landNo, and I'm not asking for men to 
know my namePlease just give me, Lord, a clean heartSo that I may follow 
TheeGive me a clean heart,And I'll follow Thee.” 

And likewise, Charles Wesley speaks to our soul out of antiquity by challenging 
us with his take on servant leadership in prose form in brief, but prophetic four stanzas of 
his song: A Charge to Keep I Have. 

A charge to keep I have, A God to glorify, A never-dying soul to save, And fit it 

for the sky. To serve the present age, My calling to fulfill: Oh, may it all my 


pow'rs engage To do my Master’s will!Arm me with jealous care As in Thy sight 
to live And O Thy servant, Lord, prepare A strict account to give! Help me to 


“Edward J.Harris and Robert J. Batastini, ed. African American Heritage Hymnal (Chicago IL: 
GIA Publications, Inc., 2001),161. 
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watch and pray, And on Thyself rely, Assured, if I my trust betray,I shall forever 
die.” 


Service to God, as directed in Deuteronomy 11:13, the second stanza first verse of 
the Shema, the Hebrew daily prayer, is imperative in our approach and relationship to 
YHWH both individually and communally. The requirement to love and serve God with 
all one’s heart, mind and soul is crucial in the training, education and an ongoing 
household’s requirement, if we are to be in relationship with the Triune God the Father 
Son and Holy Ghost. 

Jesus the great servant leader, prophesied by Isaiah, reveals in the Mark 10:42-25 
text that true service leadership is not of the pyridine of the Gentile leaders who Lord 
over their subjects, but must be service directed at and for the people. Jesus makes it plain 
this service is not for the elevation of the leader but the for the edification of the people. 

Allen Temple African Methodist Episcopal Church, Pine Bluff, Arkansas, is 
answering the call to serve, and will ne a service model that directs service toward 
our membership and community with families affected by Alzheimer’s/Dementia. Our 
focus is to educate, heighten awareness, and serve members and the community affected 
by these this disease, Alzheimer’s and condition, Dementia; to create fellowship and 
different opportunities that specifically cater and serve this population. Our mission and 
focus is, for servant leaders in “The Local Church Serving Alzheimer’ s/Dementias 


Caregivers and Patients: Creating A Model For The Church, Family and Community.” 


“Johnny Barbour and Robert O.Hoffelt, ed., African Methodist Episcopal Church 
Hymnal(Nashville, TN: The African Methodist Episcopal Church, 2000), 242. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATION 


Introduction 

Thehistorical foundations chapter shall examine the life and servant leadership of 
nineteenth century educator, preacher, civil rights leader, theologian, and social activist, 
Daniel Alexander Payne, the sixth Bishop of the African Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Bishop Payne was the first president of the first African American College and 
University bought and operated strictly by people of color. Wilberforce University, 
America’s first private Historically Black College, and University still exist and operates 
today over into the twenty first century. 

Further, it is miraculously amazing how his aspiration, administration, and 
application of the gift of his religious faith through the ecclesia and education 
transformed him so that he would be able to give back to the world in services to 
humanity. His transformation through the ecclesia and education greatly enhanced his 
very being and became the contributing factors as he rendered services through the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church. Furthermore, it is acknowledged that Bishop Daniel 
Alexander Payne’s advancement of the education agenda within society and the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church will forever be a legend upon which to build for generations 
and generations to come. Also, how he challenged and influenced the African American 


Church to better equip and prepare the clergy as educated and trained leaders in the 
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spreading of the Gospel of Jesus Christ will forever serve as a guidepost for the 
advancement of churches and schools within our society. 

In examining the life of Daniel Alexander Payne, two things are apparent in his 
earliest development: 1) The influence of the Christian Faith; and 2) Learning or 
educational training. Initially, Daniel Alexander Payne was enlightened and inspired by 
the direct influence of his father and mother who both died tragically during his 
childhood, leaving him orphaned. It appears that these early gifts would be the tools by 
which Daniel Alexander Payne would begin his life, charter his life, live his life, engulf 
his life, and give his life to so many others. 

Daniel Alexander Payne was born in Charleston, South Carolina February 24, 
1811. He was an African American born to free parents, Martha and London Payne. He 
lived through the snaienses and effects of two American wars, the War of 1812 and the 
American Civil War. Though he was born free, he witnessed firsthand the influence and 
effects of American Slavery throughout the ultimately dividing Southern Confederacy 
and the forming Northern Union States. 

As a child of color growing up in the declared slave state of South Caroline, and a 
major slave trade center, and slave port city of Charleston, his faith would be his greatest 
foundational influence in his traversing the myriad of life obstacles that provided him his 
greatest opportunities for his life success for him and so many others. Nelson T. Strobert 
in his recent work Daniel Alexander Payne: The Venerable Preceptor of the African 
MethodistEpiscopal Church, writes, 

Memories of family became a fundamental component for him in early years. 

Payne recalled that his father would sing hymns and pray aloud which often 


awakened Daniel early in the morning. Payne also recalled that London taught 
him the alphabet and simple spelling words. This fusion of family, church and 
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earning undergirded Payne’s love for the world of education and initiated his 
interest in theology.’ 


In Payne’s recorded sermon delivered May 10, 1888 to theAfrican Methodist 
Episcopal Church, General Conference, titled “The Priesthood of the Hebrew Church 
identical in character and design with the ministry of the Christian Church,” Text: 
Malachi 2:4-7, he credits his family for wisdom and faith, he relates. 

From my earliest child my mother taught me to reverence gray hairs. When a boy 

I was taught to take off my hat and say ‘How d’ye do?’ to every man and woman, 

and one day that old woman stopped me, asked my name, and said: “Why you 

have such beautiful manners! God will bless you wherever you go, because you 
have beautiful manners.” 
He further states, “And my Uncle Daniel Bordeaux use to say to me: ‘My boy, respect 
every one that is older than you.’ I therefore know how to venerate gray hairs, and 


particularly in the church, where they always indicate holiness and usefulness.” 


Ecclesia, Education and the Economy of Giving the Early Years 
American slavery affected Daniel Alexander Payne’s family, though his family 
were legally free, Rudine Sims Bishop records in her book,Bishop Daniel A. Payne: 
Great Black Leader. “London Payne had been born free in Virginia but when he was a 
young boy, some sailors had kidnapped him, taken him to Charleston, and sold him as a 


slave’”* and “when London was grown he had to pay a thousand dollars to buy the 


'Nelson T. Strobert, Daniel Alexander Payne: The Venerable Preceptor of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church(Lanham, MD: University Press of America Inc., 2012), 1. 


* Daniel A Payne,Before the General Conference of The A.M.E. Church, Indianapolis, IN., May 
1888: Stenographically Reported (Nashville, TN: Publishing House A.M.E. Sunday School Union, 1888). 


° Payne,Before the General Conference. 


* Bishop, Rudine Sims, Bishop Daniel A. Payne: Great Black Leader(East Orange, NJ: Just For 
Us Books Inc., 2009), 3. 
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freedom, that was already rightfully his.”’His father London Payne “died when he was 
about four and a half years old.”® 

Daniel’s mother, Martha Payne, was Catawba Indian and Black. She was a gentle 

woman with a pleasant personality and deep religious faith. After her husband 

died, Martha took her little Daniel by the hand and led him to the Methodist 
church, where he sat beside her listening to the service. This lasted only about five 
years, for when Daniel was nine and a half years old. Martha Payne died of 
tuberculosis.’ 
Daniel Alexander Payne’s religious and educational foundation was established early 
through the effort of his parents. 

After the death of his parent, Daniel Alexander Payne was orphaned and was 
taken in by his Great Aunt, Mrs. Sarah Bordeaux, who continued to develop his already 
foundation of religious and educational standards. “Daniel was enrolled and attended the 
Minor’s Moralist School in Charleston, a school owned and operated by free men of 
color since its founding in 1803. It was designed to provide educational opportunity for 
orphaned and indigent children.”* Payne became a voracious reader and it is said that he 
read and became a student to such works as the Columbian Orator, a popular student text 
in that day, it was note by Strobert, “The Columbian Orator was a textbook of liberation, 
and it influenced the thinking of the prominent and renowned nineteenth century 


abolitionist and orator, Fredrick Douglass.”’Upon completing school at the Society’s 


schools Daniel Alexander Payne “became a private student of Thomas S. Bonneau a 
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prominent educator in Charleston, for three additional years.” "He developed study habits 
and a love for learning that would last him a lifetime. It is mention by Strobert that he 
developed “self-discipline that can be attributed to a short biography of the cleric, John 
Brown of Haddington Scotland included at the beginning of Self-Interpreting Bible which 
Payne read during this period. Strobert writes: 

Payne’s mention of this biographical sketch is important from two perspectives. 

First, Payne as a young teen could identify with Brown whose parents died by the 

time he was eleven years of age. Second, Brown had very little formal education 

except for the basic components of reading, writing, and arithmetic, which were 
available to the lower classes of Scotland. Third, Brown, who became interested 
in theological education through his encounter with clergy from the Church of 

Scotland, learned Latin, Greek, and Hebrew on his own. He accomplished this 

after working or during breaks as work. If Brown had learned Latin, Greek, and 

Hebrew without the aid of a teacher Payne, inspired by that description vowed to 

the same and read even more feverishly."' 

John Brown of Haddington, a late eighteenth century systematic theologian, 
author, minister and “professor of divinity in the school of the Associate Synod of the 
Scottish Secession wrote,The Systematic Theology of John Brown of Haddington 
originally titled A Compendious View of Natural and Revealed Religion, in Seven Books, 
by John Brown of Haddington (1722-1787),”'* however, “Brown remains more famous 
for his Dictionary of the Holy Bible (2 vols. 1769) and his Self-Interpreting Bible (2 vols. 


1778), the latter work remaining in print, or in reprinted editions down to the present 


day.”’’Brown’s influence on Payne appears to have been profound and very well shows 
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up in Payne theology as Brown’s work was “representative of a late eighteenth-century 
heir of the orthodox tradition of Puritan and Reformed theology.” 

As much as Daniel Alexander Payne demonstrates an early affinity to learn both 
educationally and religiously, he demonstrates this same insatiable desire to teach others. 
It was an application he began early in his life and would continue throughout the breath, 
depth, and span of his life. He would be defined by learning and teaching, by acquiring 
knowledge and dispensing knowledge, as if a perpetual spring fountain receiving water 
and never running dry in dispensing an ever-nurturing flow of knowledge. Strobert 
chronicledthat Payne, 

When at age eighteen he described his conversion experience, there soon 

followed a prayerful session when he heard the words of someone sate, ‘I have 

set thee apart to educate thyself in order that thou mayest be an educator to thy 
people; which he described as ‘irresistible and divine.’ 
Despite great racial tensions created in Charleston South Caroline by the planned but 
averted slave revolt of Denmark Vesey a member of the rapidly growing newly establish 
African Methodist Episcopal Church. John W. Catron, in the American Society of 
Church History Evangelical Networks in the Greater Caribbean and the Origins of the 
Black Church states, “Though it is unclear whether Vesey actually planned to burn 


Charleston, kill its white inhabitants, and free its slaves in 1822; what is clear is that he 


more closely identified himself with his greater West Indian roots and with his Afro- 
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Atlantic Methodist faith than with the white regime in Charleston that oppressed him as a 
free person of color and enslaved his brothers and sisters.’ 

In spite of all this turmoil “opposition, limitation, and suspicions which were 
placed on ail people of color, slave or free, regarding education or freedom in the United 
State, Payne still felt called to be the educator.” “Payne opened his first school in 1829 
in the home of a Caesar Wright whose three children were his students. Payne also taught 
three slave adults a night and received from each a total of fifty cents each.”"® 

Daniel Alexander Payne’s education, religious and instructer journey would lead 
him to growth personally and in volume of students. He taught, grammar, languages such 
as Greek, Latin, and French, also he taught mathematics, geometry and, as well as, the 
arts and sciences, botany and zoology, utilizing text books of the day, Lindley Murray’s, 
English Grammar Adapted to the Different Classes of Learners, Joh Playfairs’ , Elements 
of Geometry containing the First Six Books of Euclid, and Burritt’s, The Geography of 
the Heavens.'” 

Daniel Alexander Payne through his varied curriculum and exuberance to acquire 
and dispense knowledge, 

In preparing to teach his students, Payne was not able to identify a particular 


species of a worm. He was directed to contact Dr. John Bachman, the 
distinguished naturalists who was also the pastor of St. John’s Lutheran Church. 
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Buchman received him warmly and helped Payne to identify the worm, its habits, 
and the stage of its development.”” 


This encounter would be the beginning of the relationship between the two men and 
would place Bachman as a mentor and catalos in the educational and theological journey 
and development of Daniel Alexander Payne’s spiritual and knowledge acquisition and 
advance leaning at the Lutheran Seminary in Gettysburg, New York. It is recorded in 
Bishop’s book, Daniel A. Payne: Great Black Leader, that “near.the end of his life, 
Daniel Alexander Payne wrote that the hand of God must have been in that lowly 
worm.” 

Daniel Alexander Payne’s school initiatives for free and enslaved people of color 
in Charleston, South Carolina garnered attention, and all the attention was not greeted 
with admiration and appreciation, especially from the white establishment. Charleston, 
South Carolina maintained a large free African American population, coupled with its 
still great economic dependency on slave labor, created and still unsafe and unpopular 
environment for an ambitious, gifted and talented young African American man to teach. 
“However enthusiastic Payne was as a teacher, new state legislation as well as rumors of 
the success of his school forced the school to close in the spring of 1834. The State 
General Assembly approved a law, which prohibited the education of Black slaves by 
whites or Blacks. The law stated.” 

If any persons shall hereafter teach any slave to read or write, or cause, or procure 


any slave to read or write, such person, if a free white person upon conviction 
thereof shall for each and every offense against the Act be fined not exceeding 
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one hundred dollars and imprisoned not more than six months; or, if a free person 
of color, shall be whipped not exceeding fifty ashes and fined not exceeding fifty 
dollars....and if a slave, to be whipped at the discretion of the court, not 
exceeding fifty lashes.””° 


Daniel Alexander Payne now is forced to close his school and forced to pursue his 
calling of learning and teaching now in a different light. He is nowliterally in agony and 
dismay over the closing of the school. He looks to the one thing that has sustained him all 
of his young life; he looks to his faith and he looks to God. “Thus, Payne put his trust in 
the one who had led him to this point in his life. This God would not abandon him. In 
response to his anger, questioning and ultimate relief from this turmoil, Payne composed 
the poem, ‘the Mournful Lute, or the Preceptor’s Farewell.’””* 


Pupils attend my last departing sounds; Ye are my hopes, and my mental 
crowns,My monuments of intellectual might,My robes of honor and my armor 
bright.Like Solomon, entreat the throne of God;Light shall descend in lucid 
columns broad,and all that man has learned, or man can knowin streams prolific 
shall your minds o’erflow. 

Hate sin; love God; religion be your prize;Her laws obeyed will surely 
make you wise,secure you from the ruin of the vain,and save your souls from 
everlasting pain.O fare you well from whom my bosom glowswith ardent love, 
which Christ my Savior knows?“Twas for you I wept, and now for you I pray. 

Farewell! Farewell! Ye children of my love;May joys abundant flow ye 
from above!May peace celestial crown your useful days,to bliss transported, sing 
eternal lays;From sacred wisdom give a golden world,And when foul vice his 
charming folds unfurl,O spurn the monster, through his crystal eyesBe like bright 
sunbeams streaming from the skies! And I! O whither shall you tutor fly?Guide 
thou my feet, great Sovereign in the sky.A useful life by sacred wisdom 
crowned,is all I ask, let weal or woe abound!” 


This poem is an ode to Payne’s trust in his faith, a testament to his love for 


education, his love for learning and his call and love for his students and for the 
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instruction he provides. Also, evident in the poem is his perplexation, anger, dismay for 
the current political and social order of the day, but his focus and trust in God is 
unwavering. He encourages his students to continue their education in learning and to 
keep their trust in God. Payne was distraught and disillusioned over the closing of his 
school in Charleston, however, it is stated that once again he experienced a subternatural 
encounter or a prophetic presence and poignant provocation by the Spirit of God. 

Payne experienced a dream in which he did not remain in Charleston but traveled 
to the northern states and was dressed in a teaching garment. This dream appeared to 
have helped him, for upon waking, he decided to travel north where he would be able to 
continue to educate young boys and girls without obstacles in his way.”° , 

Payne sought counsel and encouragement from his family, friends, and mentors. 
Storbert says, “Two persons that stand out from this list were Dr. John Bachman and Mr. 
Samuel Weston, the latter a class leader in the Methodist Episcopal Church were Payne 
attended.””’However, Raymond M. Bost, records in John Bachman: An Historical 
Vignette,“It was John Bachman who was instrumental in providing Gettysburg Seminary 
with its first Black student and the Lutheran Church with a second pastor of the Negro 


race; Daniel Alexander Payne one of Charleston's numerous free Blacks.’*Yes, it was 


“Dr. Bachman who was able to make introductions in the northern Lutheran circles. 
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In general, the letters certainly would be helpful in giving the young teacher hope 
for a new beginning in the north,””” Bachman’s comments in the letter gave 
encouragement and stated, 

A mysterious providence has so ordered it that your usefulness in the profession 

you have chosen is at and end in your native city...Carry with you this parting 

advice from one who entertains a favorable opinion of your acquirements and 
worth: Pursue knowledge wherever it is to be found. Like the air you breathe, it 


may be inhaled everywhere; like gold, it passes current among all classes. 
Perform all your duties faithfully.*° 


Ecclesia, Education and The Economy of Giving in Seminary 

Payne sailed by steamboat from Charleston, to New York, and made acquaintance 
with many people upon his arrival. He met a Protestant Episcopal Church clergyman of 
color named Reverend Peter Williams who recommended that Payne should go to Africa. 
He also attended an anti-slave meeting, heard George Thompson speak against slavery, 
and was able to encounter Lewis Tappan who spoke in support of an educational tract 
entitled, Child’s Anti-Slavery Magazine. 

However, Payne would finally meet a pastor who would be a great influence on 
his destiny, one who was from the city of his birth; Charleston, South Carolina. Also, he 
was a pastor who had been mentored and trained by another close acquaintance, Dr. John 
Bachman. Payne’s letters of introduction would speak volumes and would seemingly 
have been signed, sealed and delivered for such a time and person as this Lutheran pastor 


named Strobel. 
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Payne’s final visit of introduction in New York was to Pastor Strobel, a Lutheran, 
to whom Payne presented a letter from Dr. Bachman. Bachman was a mentor of Strobel 
who shared with Payne that he had arrived at a fortunate time for he had just been 
informed by a student named Martin that there was a scholarship which was being 
offered by the student group, ‘The Society of Inquiry of Mission.” 

Things began to fall into place for Daniel Alexander Payne, who had suffered 
radical prejudice and denial of educational fulfillment, now in New York, justice, and 
fate through God’s graces open new avenues of opportunity. Yes,it was there that he met 
Charles Martin, a Gettysburg student, at the home of a Lutheran pastor, W. D. Strobel. 
The meeting was providential, for Payne was informed of the seminary's plan to support a 
Negro student in his theological education. Payne spent a few days studying the theology 
of the seminary's president, Samuel Simon Schmucker. He was pleased to read of the 
Gettysburg theologian's outspoken stand on the abolition of slavery. Accepting the offer 
of Seminarian Martin, Payne left New York by train for Columbia, Pennsylvania, and 
then went by stagecoach to Gettysburg.” f 

Payne’s habits at Gettysburg modeled the habits that he had learned as a young 
man, early rising, late retiring and days filled with study and work. He continued to 
operate in his passion of educating others whenever he had time and opportunity, even 
while maintaining full time scholarship as a student and simultaneously working part 
time jobs. Payne gave new meaning to the cliché “old habits are hard to break.” Douglas 


C. Stance, in his article, “Bishop Daniel A. Payne and the Lutheran Church,” of the 
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Lutheran Quarterly writes,“While at the seminary, Payne studied German and Hebrew in 
addition to courses in exegesis, systematic theology, mental philosophy, archaeology, 
advanced Greek, and ecclesiastical history. He helped himself along by cutting wood, 
cleaning boots and shoes, and shaving. After a time, he received permission to use one of 
the buildings of the Lutheran college in Gettysburg as a Sunday school for Negro 
children. He recruited additional teachers for his school. Much of his time was devoted to 
teaching adult education classes for members of his race, lecturing on temperance in 
nearby towns, preaching at revivals, and participating in the anti-slavery movement.””” 
Payne would finish his seminar work and be ordained and licensed to preach in 

the Lutheran tradition of the Christian Church. Inclusion in the Lutheran seminary at 
Gettysburg, New York was one thing but to pastor a parish within the Lutheran tradition 
in the early nineteenth century was something else altogether. Though licensed, he was 
never offered the opportunity to pastor. “Payne concluded his study after two years of 
work. Schmucker presented the alternative of either seeking work in the Lutheran Church 
or joining the African Methodist Episcopal Church. Payne accepted the latter choice 
because of his Methodist predilections.”** 
Payne with his certificate of licensure: 

To all to whom these presents shall come. Greetings. 
Be it known that Daniel A. Payne, a member of the Lutheran Church and 
later a student of divinity in the Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania, after due examination as to his experiential knowledge of 
religion and branches of theology and literary acquirements and other 
Scriptural qualifications, has this day, in pursuance to the power invested 
in me as President of the Franckean Synod of the Lutheran Church, been 


received as a Licentiate of said Synod and is hereby fully licensed to 
preach the Gospel, to administer the Ordinances of Baptism and the Lord's 
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Supper, and to perform all other ministerial duties. This License is to 

remain in force until the next session of the aforesaid Synod to be held on 

the first Thursday in October next. 

In witness whereof, I have hereto set my hand and seal, at West 

Sandlake, New York, this thirty-first of May 1837.°>° 

Danie! Alexander Payne didnot immediately join the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church but remained faithful to the Lutheran Church in service and commitment for two 
years with probable hopes of a pastoral assignment. 

At the second annual meeting of the synod on June 9, 1839, in Fordsboro, New 
York, that same Sunday night, Payne preached for the first time as an ordained Lutheran 
minister to the synod. The synod session concluded with Payne as an ordained minister 
without a parish. In as much as Payne could not find a place in the Lutheran Church, he 
served as a domestic missionary for the Presbyterians in Troy, New York. Two years 
passed and still the Lutherans had no colored congregations for him. He felt then that it 
was his duty to unite with the African Methodist Church. The leaders in that 
denomination had invited him to cast his lot with them. He did so after consulting with 
some prominent Lutherans and with S. S. Schmucker himself.””° 

Daniel Alexander Payne’s Christian faith in Ecclesia (the Church), coupled with 
great desire for education and to give of himself in educating others is an American story, 
of how through God, a zealous will to learn and an even more zealous will to teach, 
overcame hate, prejudice, racism, bigotry to inspire, promote, and advance this special 


human being. Through the help of a God fearing and loving family and extended family, 


other God sent and God-fearing people, Daniel Alexander Payne continued a course set 
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for him by God; he only needed to continue the work that had already begun within him. 
Payne himself never forgot his experiences at Gettysburg. He expressed his 

appreciation by dedicating one of his volumes on the history of the AME Church to the 

Gettysburg students. In his dedication he mentioned every member of the seminary's 


mission committee and referred to them as ‘his greatest earthly benefactors.”’ 


Ecclesia, Education and The Economy of Giving in Ministry 

George A. Singleton, in the book titled The Romance of African Methodism: A 
Study of the African Methodist chronicles, 

As the organization of the African Methodist Episcopal Church is to be thought of 

in terms of Richard Allen, and the progress of the western work in terms of 

William Paul, the intellectual advance must be in the activities of Daniel 

Alexander Payne. Rightly, has he been called ‘the Apostle of Education,’ his 

entire life was cast in this category. If ever a man’s work was born with him, it 

was true of the son of London and Martha Payne.” : 

Payne’s entry into the African Methodist Church may be categorized as swift, 
tumultuous, and long. He swiftly entered the church and abruptly began his crusade to 
educate the masses with formal education to slaves, children and families, always with a 
special appeal for women’s societies, and for religious education to and for the clergy and 
lay. His entry was tumultuousbecause most clergy and lay were uneducated people, and 
in many circumstances, celebrated being so and further expressed desire to remain the 


same. Payne was confronted with stern resistance and an even called a devil for his push 


toward an educated ecclesia within the boundaries of the African Methodist Episcopal 
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Church. His rise to the Episcopacy within the African Methodist Church was certainly 
with many a bumpy and turbulent ascension, however he was, at that point, the youngest 
elected and consecrated bishop in the African Methodist Church and the longest serving 
bishop. “At the outset he did not join the African Methodist Episcopal Church, because of 
prejudice against educated ministers.””” 

Daniel Alexander Payne’s Interest in education manifested itself wherever he 
went. In Philadelphia, he formed a private school and began with three pupils. It grew to 
sixty. In 1841, he united with the African Methodist Episcopal Church—one of the most 
significant events in the annals of the denomination; for he gave tone, dignity, and trend 
to it. He was always interested in the things of the intellect, literary societies, journals, 
magazines, and studies. The emphasis that the Church places upon the things of the mind 
goes back to Payne.” 

Daniel Alexander Payne’s focus on education showed up, in 1842, in the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, “in the Annual Conferences, and later in the General 
Conferences. Definite signs did not appear until about 1842 when the Philadelphia 
Conference passed the following resolution,” 

That the Elders and Deacons of the Connection make use of all the means in our 
power from henceforth to cultivate our minds and increase our store of knowledge. 


‘Indefatigable study’ was recommended, following a strong preamble. The 


resolutions, introduced and read by Daniel A. Payne, were the first strong, entering 
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wedge to drive the mass of general ignorance and force the ministry of our Church 
to a higher plane of intellectual culture.” 

In the 1844, General Conference of the African Methodist Episcopal Daniel 
Alexander Payne offered legislation to the conference in the form of educational 
standards for preachers. 

The conference Course of Studies, with which all preachers are familiar, stems 
from Payne. He was the author of the resolution, which established it. It created 
consternation, and the bitterest opposition. Men call him a devil and said all manner of 
evil things about him in private. Others said his epistles were ‘infidelity in its rankest 
form. Infidels can do no more. Full of absurdity...Reckless slander on the general 
character of the Connection, so great was the fear that some thought the Church would be 
torn asunder and divided over the issue. Payne felt that he was about to be destroyed and 
decided not to attend the General Conference, and tendered Morris Brown his 
resignation. He said: Son, that is the very thing they want you to do, they donot want you 
to be at the General Conference; so, you must go.” 

Turmoil can only explain the African Methodist Episcopal Church General 
Conference of 1844 and the Resolution presented by Daniel Alexander Payne. “The 


resolution was presented and immediately pandemonium broke loose. The house was 


thrown into confusion, so much so that it adjourned of itself." 
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However, the next morning at the reading of the journal a motion to reconsider 
was Offered. Bishop Morris Brown, himself, not a schoolman and whose English was 
very poor, had the vision to see the need of a trained ministry. He made an eloquent 
addressin favor of the proposal. 

It was impassionedand melted the hearts of the men to the extent that beforehe 
was through, there were crises: Give us the resolution! Give us the resolution! The same 
men who stormed, and broke up the Conference on the previous day, voted to the last 
man for its passage. This was a monumental achievement on the part of Payne, for the 
Course of Studies had influenced more men than anything else, which Payne ever did.” 

During the 1852 General Conference, Bishop William Paul Quinn was the only 
Bishop at the New Your General Conference. As the morning session drew near its close, 
Bishop Quinn talked with Reverend Alexander W. Way mait one of the elected 
secretaries of the Conference. 

Quinn talked about a suggestion made at the previous General conference that a 
special sermon be preached. He suggested Dr. Payne, and Reverend Wayman agreed; so, 
he was scheduled to preach at four o’clock in the evening. When he was apprised of the 
intention of the Bishop, he claimed that he was not prepared for so great a responsibility, 
but Bishop Quinn insisted. 

With only two hours to prepare it, Payne delivered a sermon from the text, “Who 
is sufficient for these things: Who is sufficient to guide it through the war against 
principalities and powers, against spiritual wickedness in high places, against all the hosts 


of earth and hell, and place it triumphant upon the shining plains of glory? Who is 
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Sufficient?I answer, the man who makes Christ the model of his own Christian and 
ministerial character. This man, and he alone, is sufficient for these things.” 

The General Conference of 1952 of the African Methodist Episcopal Church was 
opened in the city of New York, May third. M. M. Clark, A. W. Wayman and Edward C. 
Africanus were the appointed secretaries. One hundred and thirty-nine persons were 
enrolled as members, but all were not present. Daniel Alexander Payne, given only two 
hours to prepare for the sermon.”’ 

To this General Conference in New York, he may have preached the most pivotal 
and provoking sermon of his life. The sermon dealt with the theological preparedness to 
evoke the word, statutes, and purpose of God but ultimately surmised that none were 
sufficient but made so only by the grace and mercy of God through the death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

Education was a key point in the sermon when Payne notes with a bit of sarcasm, 
but heart felt and credible zest and zeal.Our sufficiency is of God. Now, it is for teaching 
sentiments like these that I have = slandered, persecuted, and hated. This has been the 
head and front of my offending. But brethren, am I, not right? Is it not proper that I 
should seek the improvement of those who had not the chance of an early education? 
Yes; [have done it, and still will seek the improvement of all my young brethren, that 
they may be intelligent, well-educated and holy men. 

Like Moses I truly say, ‘O that all the Lord’s people were prophets.’ Yea, indeed, 


I would that I was the most ignorant man amount you, possessing at the same time the 
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amount of information which God has given me, and I deem it very little compared with 
that which others enjoy.”*® 

The 1844 General Conference showed that Daniel Alexander Payne had been 
reluctance to attend the conference because of his bitter opponents to his educational 
initiatives, but only did attend at the prompting of Bishop Morris Brown who supported 
his resolution for educational requirements educational Course of Studies and made it a 
reality. 

Now we see Daniel Alexander Payne at the 1852 General Conference reluctant to 
preach at the bequest of Bishop William Paul Quinn, but reluctantly proceeds, and this 
certainly was a pivotal element in his accession to the Episcopacy in the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

On Friday, May 7, 1852 when the hour arrived for the balloting in the election of 
Bishops, it was discovered that the outstanding men for the office were Daniel A. Payne, 
A. R. Green, Willis Nazrey, and Richard Robinson. The first-named was the 
acknowledged intellectual leader of the Church. He was regarded as a scholar and an 
educator. It has already been stated that four years previously he was maligned and 
vilified because he emphasized the need for a trained ministry. He had been called an 
atheist and an infidel. His ability and loyalty to the Church caused the delegates to 
consider him seriously for the Episcopacy. Dr. Green was known as the able editor of the 
Christian Herald, and as a legislator. 

The older men favored Nazrey and Robinson, who had been a missionary to Haiti. 


They believed them to be good, Christian men. Nazrey was scheduled to preach at night, 
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but upon the advice of his friends, he excused himself. When the balloting was over, he 


(Willis Nazrey) and Payne were elected Bishops.” 


Ecclesia, Education and the Economy of Giving in the Episcopacy 

Bishop Daniel Alexander Payne was very much the same man as a juvenile 
student and teacher, seminary student and minister. He was a proponent of his faith, the 
church, education and at every level and in every setting, and he gave of his time, talent, 
money and lack thereof to promote his life need, desire, compulsion, or motivation to 
serve the church in the promotion of education and give of himself as a servant leader. 

In April 1857, the Baltimore Annual Conference convened in Ebenezer Church, 
Baltimore, Maryland.”'It was “Bishop Payne who presided over the Conference for the 
first time, was officially introduced.” And during this year, Bishop Payne was active in 
social work in the city of Baltimore. He organized the first Mental and Moral 
Improvement Society in Bethel Church; he also organized the Mothers’ Association, 
which he succeeded in forming at a number of important centers. His object was to 


enable mothers to aid one another in training their children, especially their daughters. 


To use Bishop Payne’s language: 


Perhaps the greatest curse which American slavery entailed was the destruction of 
the home. Furthermore, he said,No home, no mother; no mother, no home. But 
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what is home without a cultivated intellect, and what is the value of such and 
intellect without a cultivated heart?” 


According to Milton C. Sernett in African American History: Documentary 
Witness, Bishop Daniel Alexander Payne was and remained a man who maintained a 
“dedication to academic excellence, personal morality, and self-discipline, almost ascetic, 
Christian lifestyle.””’ One can grasp Bishop Daniel Alexander Payne’s seriousness and 
urgency regarding education when reading his article titled “Welcome to the Ransomed: 
or Duties of the Colored Inhabitants of the District of Columbia,”in Baltimore: Bull and 
Tuttle, 1862,when he writes, 

Keep your children in the schools, even if you have to eat less, drink less and 

wear coarser raiment; though you eat two meals a day, purchase but one change 

of garments during the year, and relinquish all the luxuries of which we are so 
fond, but which are as injurious to health and long life as there are pleasing to the 
taste.” 

Bishop Daniel Alexander Payne was also a man of social consciousness and who 
sought justice for his race. On April 11, 1862, Congress passed a bill abolishing slavery 
in the District of Columbia. Shortly thereafter President Abraham Lincoln received a visit 
from the Reverend Daniel Alexander Payne (1811-93), then Presiding Bishop of the 
Second Episcopal District of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, with headquarters 
in the District of Columbia. Payne urged Lincoln to sign the bill, was impressed with his 


real greatness of his fitness to rule a nation composed of almost all the races on the face 


of the globe but left without any assurances. After Lincoln signed the bill on April 16, 
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Bishop Payne penned a welcoming address to those who could now enjoy ‘the boon o 


holy freedom.’”° 

James Cone in his earlier work God of the Oppressed and his latest work The 
Cross and The Lynching Tree, record Bishop Daniel Alexander Payne as man of social 
consciousness and reflection when quotes Payne: 

Sometimes it seems as though some wild beast had plunged his fangs into my 

heart and was squeezing out its life-blood. Then I began to question the existence 

of God, and to say,if he does exist, is he just? If so, why does he suffer one race to 

oppress and enslave another, to rob them by unrighteous enactments of rights, 

which they hold most dear and sacred?Is there no God?°° 

Bishop Alexander Payne also continued to meet resistance against education and 
dealt with African Tradition and superstition within the community and the ranks of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church. Henry H. Mitchell in his book, Black Church 
Beginnings: The Long-Hidden Realities of the First Years, records, 

One manifested African religious rite that survived after the Civil War was the 

ring shout. One was recorded in the minutes of an 1878 meeting in the Baltimore 

Conference of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, although the occurrence 

was as much as 150 to 200 years after the early period of survival. AME Bishop 

Alexander Payne objected to the practice, but the presiding elder declared, 

Sinners won’t get converted unless there is a ring.” 

Payne’s influence with the Lutheran church did more than provide educational 


enlightenment. Mark Ellingsen, in Reclaiming Our Roots: An Inclusive Introduction to 


Church History, Volume Il, From Martin Luther to Martin Luther King, argues, “Two 
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aspects of Payne’s thought and career warrant consideration.”°°No doubt his “faith and 
Lutheran seminary training and educational heritage helped influence and form his 
theology and praxis and has influence in the African Methodist Episcopal denominational 
ethos to this day.””’ However, one segment of its leadership emphasizes social action 
(claiming the heritage of the founder, Richard Allen), and another segment places more 
emphasis on advancement of African American people through education clustered 
around Wilberforce University, which was founded by Payne.” 

Bishop Daniel Alexander Payne’s life was spent breaking bearers and chartering 
new advancements for himself, the African Methodist Episcopal Church, and anyone 
who dared associate themselves with him and/or the church. His greatest contribution to 
the church may be his purchase and founding of the first privately owned and operated 
Black college and university by people of color in the United Stated, Wilberforce 
University. Wilberforce University named after William Wilberforce (24 August 1759 — 
29 July 1833), “Whose many years of work in parliament resulted in the abolition of 
slavery in the British Empire, is often cited as an example of the impact Christians can 
have on the political process.”®'EricC. Lincoln and Lawrence H. Mamiya. The Black 
Church in the American ExperienceBishop Payne “himself was instrumental in founding 


Wilberforce University in 1856.”°As well credit that, “Bishop Payne also developed a 
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course of studies required of all AME preachers as an acceptable alternative to the 
seminary education which he hoped would become the norm for AME ordination.” With 
Bishop Payne’s model for education, 
The AME Church established more than a score of academic institutions. Some 
eventually merged with each other to avoid duplication of effort; some have been 
closed. The best-known AME colleges were Wilberforce (Wilberforce, Ohio, 
1856), Morris Brown (Atlanta, Georgia, 1881), Allen (Columbia, South Carolina, 
1870), Paul Quinn (Waco, Texas, 1881), Shorter Junior College (North Little 
Rock, Arkansas, 1886), and Edward Waters (Jacksonville, Florida, 1901). The A. 
M. E. Review founded in 1881 is the oldest journal in the world owned and 
published by black people.” 
Today the African Methodist Episcopal Church maintains “nineteen institutions 


of higher learning. The Official Web Page of the African Methodist Episcopal Church at 


https://www.ame-church.com/directory/institutions-of-higher-education.”®” 


Conclusion 
This paper has examined Daniel Alexander Payne’s servant leadership inspired by 
and through his family and community, then followed by the ecclesia (the church), 
education, his display of the economy of giving as it relates to his continuous gifts of 
service through education, preaching, pastoral work, teaching and service rendered at the 
highest level of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, as a Bishop of the church. 
Further we examined and noted the continued display of his Christian faith through his 


aggressive stance on promoting education and through his readily and repeatedly 
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establishing schools and societies for slaves, children, adults, always with temperance for 
orphans and women. 

Further, we have examined his social consciousness and his desire for justice and 
equality for people of color during the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
during a time when slavery was legal and education to people of color was punishable by 
incarceration, physical harm through beatings with as many as fifty lashes and by and 
with large sums of monetary fines. We examined his progression and travel from his 
home city of Charleston, South Carolina, to New Your City, and on to Gettysburg, New 
York and Gettysburg seminary, coupled with his development in pastoral ministry, his 
elevation to the episcopacy of the African Methodist Episcopal Church. Also, we have 
examined his professional and political involvement on local, regional, and national 
scales as he traversed the Northeastern and Northern regions of the United States. 

We also examined his courage in facing hurdles, barriers of rejection by the 
Lutheran Church as a pastor, the African Methodist Episcopal Church as a scholar, 
educator, and teacher. However, we witnessed him still progressing forward through 
uncertainty and doubt and always seeking, receiving and listening to the advice and 
counsel of mentors in his life. These include mentors from his youth to his adulthood, 
such as Dr. John Bachman, Dr. Samuel S. Schmucker, Bishops Morris Brown, and 
William Paul Quinn. 

Finally, we examined Bishop Daniel Alexander Payne’s purchase, establishment, 
and founding of Wilberforce College and University, the first Black privately own and 
operated college in the United States of America. Wilberforce University is an 


educational institution, a model, and a symbol for progress, achievement, strength and 
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solidarity, envisioned to become the template of the African Methodist Episcopal Church 
for educational schools in local churches and the establishment of institutions of higher 
educational to be attended and operated by people of color within African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and in other denominational, private and public Black institutions, in 
the United States and throughout the world. Today, these educational institutions are 
educating countless men and women of color and people of all colors and religious faith 
traditions. 

The African Methodist Episcopal “Church speaks of Richard Allen, William Paul 
Quinn, Daniel A. Payne, and Henry M. Turner as the ‘Four Horsemen’ instrumental in 
the establishment of the church.” The following persons are noted for their 
accomplishments: Richard Allen for his establishment of the Church seeking social 
Justice and equality, William Paul Quinn for his expansion of the church, Daniel 
Alexander Payne for his educational and scholarly influence on the church and Henry 
McNeil Turner for his contributions of social justice and international expansion of the 
church. 

Bishop Daniel Alexander Payne was a man of small stature but his contributions 
to the African Methodist Episcopal Church and in education, nationally and globally, are 
without measure. His was and remains an icon for the Christian faith and humanity 
within the ecclesia, for education and the economy of giving, and as servant leader 
beyond measure. 

Having had the opportunity to study Bishop Daniel Alexander’s life and works 
extensively, it is apparent that we the members of Allen Temple African Methodist 
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Church must go forward with the ecclesia as our touch bearer, education as our burning 
flame, and participation in the economy of giving in sharing the many blessing God has 
given us. 

We must continue to move forward in service to the church and community. 
Specifically, we at Allen Temple African Methodist Episcopal Church, Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas, must move forward in addressing the model of living and serving in the 
ecclesia, educating the church and the community, and participating in the economy of 
giving of our resources, time, and talents. We intend to accomplish this throughinstituting 
a service model inspired by the life and spirit of Bishop Daniel Alexander Payne that 
directs education and service toward our membership and community with families 
affected by Alzheimer’s and Dementia. 

Our focus is to educate, heighten awareness, and serve members and the 
community affected by this disease Alzheimer’s and condition Dementia, to create 


fellowship and worship opportunities that specifically cater to and serve this population. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATION 


Introduction 

The theological foundations chapter is the proposed search, for and findings, 
relative to my project proposal and execution of the local church cultivating servant 
hearts by serving and assisting Alzheimer’s and Dementia patients and care givers, with 
assistance from local youth, to create cross generational service in the local church 
community. 

DorotheeSolle, in her work, Thinking about God: An Introduction to Theology, 
states “Theology, is an—ology, derived from the words Theos (God) and logos 
(teaching).”’ The theological framing of this project will examine multiple Systematic 
Theologies for guiding and directing this project. We shall examine liberation theology, 
including Black theology, womanist and feminist, and other liberation theologies, as we 
deal with examining the approach to serving, supporting and liberating the segment of 
our population that is overlooked, under supported, under represented, and on occasion 
ignored, and or forgotten, by the church and the community. Furthermore, we will 
examine how Theos (God) is involved and the perceptions of the members of our 
churches and communities, andhow we can add logos (teaching) and education to the 
body. 
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Liberation theologians suggest that God is with those who suffer, including the 
poor, the weak, the marginalized, the battered and scorned. According to Daniel L. 
Migliore, in his work Faith Seeking Understanding: An Introduction to Christian 
Theology, the author suggests: 

That God’s revelation to human kind is a divine act of God, unmasking or 

divulging existence on the part of God, not an act of discovery on the part of man. 

God chooses to self-reveal to man verses man discovering God. Migliore states: 

that the revelation of God to humankind is, 1) God’s own self-disclosure; 2) 

God's revelation is directed to particular events and to particular people to whom 

God’s identity is directed; and 3) that even when God’s identity is unveiled, it is 

on a limited or hidden basis.” 

Black liberation theologian James H. Cone says, “God is most often revealed in 
the Old Testament experiences, such as the Exodus-Sinai and David-Zion traditions, in 
which there is special connection between divine (God) revelation and the poor...” 
Scripture 1s a source through which God becomes evident, disclosed, and revealed to 
humankind. Migliore quotes Barth who states, “There are three forms of the Word of 
God: revealed, written, and proclaimed.” 

Cone reveals that it is scripture that indicates God’s relationship and affirmation. 
He ascertains that Old Testament and New Testament scriptures fashion God as the great 
liberator of those who cannot defend themselves, those who are without resources, and 
those who require help and support. He references the Psalms frequent alignment of God 
with the poor, weak against the rich, and powerful. He looks at the Prophets of the Old 
Testament, who preached social justice and ethical living. He also utilizes the New 
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Testament and suggests that God himself became a human being so that the poor could 
receive the preached gospel and participate in God’s Kingdom. In his book Black 
Theology & Black Power, James Cone’s position is also one in agreement with Karl 
Barth, a proponent of reconciliation doctrine, who quotes from Psalms, ““‘If God is going 
to see righteousness established in the land, he himself must be particularly active as the 
helper of the fatherless (Ps 10:14), to deliver the needy when he crieth; and the poor that 
hath no helper (Ps 72: (2).2" Cone says, 

Righteousness and justice is certainly the message of the eighth century prophets 

—Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah. Being ethical prophets concerned with social 

justice, they proclaim Yahweh’s intolerance with the rich, who, says, ‘trample the 

head of the poor into the dust of the earth’ (2:7) and ‘sell the righteous for silver, 

and the needy for a pair of shoes’ (2:6). God unquestionably will vindicate the 

poor.’ 

Liberation Theology & Suffering 

Liberation theologian Andre Sung Pak, in his work From Hurt to Healing: A 
Theology of the Wounded, describes the “pain of victims of victimization, the trauma of 
the traumatized, the isolations of the isolated, the weariness of the weak, the pain of the 
powerless, the hurt of the wounded in his own native tongue as a word called Han.”’He 
utters, “Western language has no word or expression for the pain and suffering that sin or 
challenge sometimes places on the human spirit, but states that fortunately Korean has a 


term to describe the deep wounds of victims: han.”*He says, “Han is the collapsed 


anguish of the heart due to psychosomatic, social, economic, political and cultural 
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*” Han “is a physical, mental, and spiritual response to a 


repression and oppression. 
terrible wrong done to a person. It elicits a warped depth of pain, a visceral physical 
response, and an intense rending of the soul, and s sense of helplessness.” Park 
ascertains that the suffering or “han is caused by either sin or evil’!! and like Cone and 
other liberation theologians, he proclaims that the Old and New Testaments provide 
God's answers and prescription for han through the Scriptures. He ascertains that Job’s 
suffering was not because of retributive justice but because of God’s permission for Satan 
to test Job’s faith. Park says, “Job develops han because of God’s (perceived) absence 
during Job’s suffering.”'“In the New Testament Park says that “Jesus, in his hometown of 
Nazareth, declared the purpose of his mission: to bring good news to the poor, to 


proclaim release to the captives and recovery of sight to the blind, to let the oppressed go 


free, and to proclaim the year of God’s favor (Lk 4:18-10).”"° 


Questioning our Theology 
Burton Z. Cooper & John S. McClure, in their work Claiming Theology in the 
Pulpit, proclaim that in preparing sermons, it is a good practice to question the theology 
with which you deal. “What is God doing? What is the theological subject matter that is 


emerging, and how should it be shaped? What category is the profile most relevant to my 
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reflections? Also, the question asked extensively in the Job text, during the protagonist 
suffering, alienation, grief, and apparent denial, “Where is God?” 

In questioning the theology of assistance and ministry to Alzheimer’s and 
Dementia patients and caregivers, it is apparent that race and gender come into play. It is 
a culture not dominated by women as patients but dominated by women as caregivers. 
Also, it is a condition dealt with through distinctively different approaches with respect to 
the culture of African Americans and Caucasians, which leads reason to consider the 
historical challenge posed theologically and questions posed over a century ago by Carter 
G. Woodson, in the book, The Mis-Education of The Negro, when he states. 

In schools of theology, Negros are taught the interpretation of the Bible worked 

out by those who have justified segregation and winked at the economic 

debasement of the Negro sometimes almost to the point of starvation. Deriving 
their sense of right from the teaching, graduates of such schools can have no 
message to grip the people whom they have been ill trained to serve. Most mis- 
educated minsters, therefore, preach to benches while illiterate Negro preachers 
do the best they can in supplying the spiritual need of the masses.’ 

The questions become, does and have theology, liberation theology and especially 
African American liberation theology evolve for the adequate spiritual, social, economic, 
sociological and psychological equipping people of color to assist adequately in 
ministering to this segment of the population and Where is God in the further subjugation 
of human suffering brought about and upon Alzheimer’s and Dementia and their 
caregivers who are further isolated, segregated, condemned and demoralized by race, 
socioeconomic, political and societal bias?The fact exists that in most churches, to 
include the African American church, little is done outside of cursory visits to share 
communion with the sick and shut- in and or to make occasional phone calls as matters of 
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reasonable service by pastors, officers and women mission groups. 


Womanist and Feminist Liberation Theology 

Jacquelyn Grant provides a good oversight of Womanist and Feminist Theology 
in her book White Women’s Christ and Black Woman’s Jesus: Feminist Christology and 
Womanist Response.” ’°Grant says, 

Womanist context of Christology of Biblical Feminist theology is derived from 

Paul Jewett and his 1975 published book ‘Man as Male and Female’ where ‘the 

woman question’ is a “man /woman’ question which has its roots, theologically 

speaking, in the doctrine of the ‘imago dei.’ Just as God’s relationship is 

essentially fellowship in himself (as in the Trinity), so man’s relationship is 

essentially fellowship in himself (man and female).’® 
Grant argues that womanist theology is in the struggle of being both female and being 
Black. Differing because, a new dimension of marginalization is addedwhich includes 
new and different levels of struggle and survival. 

Womanist were Sojourner Truth, Jarena Lee, Amanda Berry Smith, Ida B. Wells, 
Mary Church Terrell, Mary McLeod Bethune, Fannie Lou Harmer, and countess others 


not remembered in any historical study. “A womanist is one who has developed survival 


strategies in spite of the oppression of her race and sex in order to save her family and her 
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people. 
Feminist and womanist theologies are necessities as we examine ways to minister 
and serve parishioners affected and challenged with the effects of Alzheimer’s and 


Dementia, as well as their caregivers and families. Likewise, we must continue to 
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evaluate, question, surmise and ascertain the cultural and societal effects that still 
subordinates women and minimizes women’s roles in society further exasperated by the 
crippling effects of Alzheimer’s and Dementi. 

Arguably, Teresa Fry Brown’s work Can ASistah Get A Little 
Help ?Encouragement for Black Women in Ministry is correct in reflection on African 
American Women’s minimalization and subordination when she says, “Though African 
women were mothers, priest and queen mothers who served as keepers of the traditions 
and rituals, a stark feature of African American women’s existence has been their 
invisibility; isolation, tokenism, and exclusion from social privilege.” 

Fry-Brown states, “While virtually voiceless in society except as teachers and 
members of the church, Black women have always had a voice in raising children—as 
significant, far-reaching role.”’’ Arguably this voice in the local church, motherly and 
queenly voice of the African American mother’s is dampened, diluted, diminished and 
dispelled by the quieting and silencing effects of Alzheimer’s and Dementia. 

In the African American society, the response is often full fledge retreat and 
circling of the wagons. Retreat from the worship, retreat from the ministry of missions, 
retreat from teaching and mentoring, retreat from most, if not all, social interaction. 
Nursing homes and or assistant living arrangements are often last resorts, however the 


home becomes the scared place of refuge for the patient and as well the caregiver. 


Fry Brown further states, 
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Church and community mothers serve as guardians of African American tradition 

and guides for social change. Through an oral tradition, churched and unchurched 

Black women tell of the purpose, meaning, and importance of sociocultural events 

and serve as the connective tissue of the community and culture.”° 
African American mothers are women striped of purpose, meaning, influence, and 
importance by the crippling effects of the disease on caregivers and patients alike. 

In America, insult is added to injury with the condition of Alzheimer’s and 
Dementia for women, and especially women of color. The article “Race, Gender and 
Alzheimer’s Disease” by Big Think states, 

Women are statistically more likely than men to develop Alzheimer’s disease and 

other forms of dementia. While 16 percent of women over 71 years old develop 

the degenerative brain disorder, only 11 percent of men of the same age are 
afflicted with it. Women live longer on average than men may explain this 
difference, but changes in hormone levels may also play a factor.” 

As well, this same statistical research analysis states, “Research also indicates that 
in the U.S. African-Americans are about twice as likely—and Hispanics one and a half 
times more likely—than older whites to get Alzheimer’s disease and other forms of 
dementia.” 

Maureen Russell, in Listening to Dementia: A New Paradigm for Theology ?take 
the voiceless, powerless, and speechless profile of women with dementia to even 


greaterdepths of evaluation when she states. “A dementia sufferer finds herself on the 


margins of society. Powerless and voiceless, she is not valued as an equal member of that 
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society.” However, the same article suggests that there is hope in challenging the 


dominant methods of processing thought. Russell stating that she gained, 


Inspiration, in the work of those writings from a feminist theological perspective, 
challenging as it does society's dominant ways of knowing, offered a different 
paradigm with its advocacy for women and other groups who are in some way 
disenfranchised. She suggests that feminist challenge the dominant scientific 
paradigm which has advanced the idea that all knowledge is grounded in objective 
and verifiable facts.” 

She drives her point deeper as she says, “Feminist theorists' thinking on gender 


relations point out the flawed nature of the traditional cultural assumption which equates 


men with reason and rationality and women with nature and domesticity which has 


served to subordinate women.’ 


She argues for what she calls a practical theology, 


A practical theology which recognizes that theory and practice are inseparable 
and takes issue with conventions of knowledge which serve the interests of the 
powerful and elite at the expense of others in society, has the potential to 
contribute to a more equitable and just society. By arguing that all knowledge is 
situated and contextual, a particular perspective can then be adopted with which 
to advance ways of knowing that are empowering, insightful and healing, 
particularly to those within society who are most vulnerable.” 


We can, we should, and we must minister to this alienated, forgotten, overlooked, 
pushed back, and pushed away segment of our church and society. We must reevaluate, 
refocus, reshape, and revamp our theology. We must question old paradigms and 
approaches to ministry, antiquated ways of serving our under-approached, under- 


appreciated, under-involved, stigmatized and marginalized parishioners. 
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Peter Kevern writes in his article entitled “Alzheimer's and the Dementia of God, 
as printed in the International Journal of Public Theology,” “Rather than focusing 
exclusively on a change in the individual (over which we have little control), we should 
pay close attention to our social reactions (over which we should have much more 
control).”*’ He further states, “It is clear that people with dementia often become less able 
to interact with the social world at a pace and in a way comprehensible to those around 
them, thus becoming both socially and politically invisible.”~® He continues his argument 
by quoting the famous German liberation theologian, Dietrich Bonhoeffer, as he states, 

Bonhoeffer’s famous letter of 16 July 1944, in which he criticizes the infantilizing 

effect of religion, stating: ‘Man’s religiosity makes him look in his distress to the 

power of God in the world: God is the deus ex machina, and Bonhoeffer contrasts 
this with the need, in a secular world, to live etsideus non daretur? His suggestion 
that God allows himself (sic) to be edged out of a secular world and onto the cross 
so that humanity may come of age resonates with the idea of a dementing God, 
whereby God may he withdrawing so that we can come of age’, grow up and take 
responsibility both for ourselves and our God.”” 
He continues by stating that our religiosity gets in our way of being real servants, our 
focus on God’s presence gets in the way of our presence, and our focus on traditional 
approaches stagnates and stymies our useful service. He calls us too old fashioned to 
adequately deal with the innovative and biblical approach of family, generational and 
community in the service and ministry involving Alzheimer’s and dementia patients, and 
caregivers and their families. He further states that: 

In addition to the reformation of our institutions, attention to those with dementia 

has called into question the essentially Stoic values of control, thrift, rationality, 


and success. According to cost, it invites us to a more relational understanding of 
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4, no. 2 (2010 2010): 248, accessed October 20, 2017ATLASerials, Religion Collection, EBSCOhost. 


8K evern, “Alzheimer's and the dementia of God,” 248. 
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life together that draws on the shared Jewish and Christian value of equal regard 
based on cognitive, emotional, rational and symbolic-expressive aspects, perhaps 
God has not changed, but we have forgotten the communicative values that would 
enable us to communicate, but in communion with people with dementia, we have 
the opportunity to find them again.*” | 


Arguably, yes, we must question our theology in our approach and support to the 
ministry and service to our church population, though challenged, stressed, weakened, 
isolated, ignored and sometimes dismissed, by the crippling effects of Alzheimer’s and 
Dementia. We must also question our historical and traditional responses of support or 
nonsupport, or outright ignorance and exclusion. We must not let suffering, shame, and 
abandonment become the standard of the day. We must seek inclusion, rather than 
isolation and exclusion. Peter Kevern, in his earlier article ““The Grace of Foolishness: 
What Christians with Dementia Can Bring to the Churches,” challenges us to look 
beyond the status quo. He supports and exalts the quest to “explore the issue of meaning 
with reference to three questions which represent separable but inter-related 
perspectives.” He asks these pertinent and profound questions: 

First, what can be offered to a church by members who may not understand, 

behave or communicate in the agreed ways, and consequently disrupt the normal 

life of the community? Second, how can the church community receive, and value 

and support such a contribution? And the final question is, Can we imagine a 

community in which the distinctive graces brought by those with dementia do not 

constitute simply a disturbance, but also an enrichment of the communal life, so 
that they can be said to contribute to its growth in the image of God?*” _ 


Theologically, if we are to liberate the suffering, shamed, scared, suppressed, 


shunned and shutout victims of Alzheimer’s and Dementia and their caregivers, we must 


‘ 


°K evern,“Alzheimer's and the dementia of God,” 250. 


*! Peter Kevern, “The grace of foolishness: what Christians with dementia can bring to the 
churches,” Practical Theology 2, no. 2: 205-218, 2009: 207, accessed October 20, 2017 ATLASerials, 
Religion Collection, EBSCOhost. 
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liberate ourselves and all who knowingly and unknowingly, willingly and unwillingly, 
consciously and unconsciously, victimize and create religious, theological, social and 
cultural bias. Kevern quotes Jiirgen Moltmann "Liberate Yourselves by Accepting One 
Another," in Nancy L. Eiseland and Don E. Saliers (eds.), Human Disability and the 
Service of God: Reassessing Religious Practice: 
Disability always has two sides: on the one side is the person who is disabled, on 
the other, the one who disables. The person with disabilities is robbed of his 
human rights. That's inhumane. But the one who disables also loses his humanity 


because he acts in an inhumane way. So, it is also those persons without 
disabilities in our society who need to be liberated.’””* 


h 


Liberation Theology and Hope 


Theologically, liberation of hope must come in a multitude of facets and avenues. 
Liberation must come biblically, in the community and in the church, to the faithful, the 
old, and the young. The body of the church and the strength of the community must reach 
out and extend hope, trust, and wellbeing. In dealing not just with Alzheimer’s and 
Dementia, Autumn Alcott Ridenour, in "The Coming of Age: Curse or Calling? Toward a 
Christological Interpretation of Aging as Call,” in the Theology of Karl Barth and W. H. 
Vanstone," Journal of the Society of Christian Ethics may be on to the very generational 
community and theological approach needed when she quotes the European theologian, 
Carl Barth. “Barth emphasizes the importance of interdependence between the mature, 


young, and old in that “both the younger and the older need the mature between them, the 


3K evern, “The grace of foolishness, 208. 
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men [and women] who are truly ripe for obedience.’”*’She further examines Barth and 


declares: 


Barth begins his discussion of old age by detailing its possibilities for view: ‘The 
being and action of the old [is] unwise insofar as it may bear the character of an 
automatic repetition of earlier answers in easy disposal of the question of the 
command, thus claiming a supposed right of age to undisturbed tranquility.*° 


Ridenour appears to be on to a solid approach for aging and for people with 
Alzheimer’s and Dementia, and the caregivers. The past may become the present for 
many Alzheimer’s and Dementia patients and caregivers as the memory diminishes and 
sometime the past is all that they must recall. However, the ecclesia (the church), the 
community, and the koinia (Christian fellowship or communion, with God or, more 
commonly, with fellow Christians) must work to let God’s new mercies shine forth daily. 


Ridenour argues: 


By focusing on life’s conclusion or redundancy through a kind of self- defeat, the 
aged might also evade responsibility not unlike foe young. Citing the example of 
Abraham from foe Hebrew Bible as well as examples from various philosophers, 
including Tolstoy, Kant, Schelhng, and others, Barth claims that the aging phase 
of life holds not only responsibility but also perhaps foe greatest potential in this 
unique position. Rather than relinquish this Stege to one of “folly” through an 
attitude of “finis,” foe aged are instead called to enact their personhood or agency 
by recognizing their responsibility as individuals before God.””° 


God does not abandon humanity in suffering; in fact, God inhabits the praise of 
humanity and as well the suffering. Biblical truths inform us that God is always with us 


and will never leave nor forsake us. It is these promises that we must remember, but also 


** Autumn Alcott Ridenour,“The coming of age: curse or calling? toward a Christological 
interpretation of aging as call in the theology of Karl Barth and W. H. Vanstone,”Journal of The Society Of 
Christian Ethics 33, no. 2, September 2013: 158, accessed October 14, 2017ATLASerials, Religion 
Collection, EBSCOhost. 


2 Ridenour,““The coming of age,” 158. 
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understand, that when sickness comes, when debilitating conditions come, when paralysis 
of the mind causes misrepresentation of the spirit, and dysfunction of thoughts and 
expressions, we must join with God in delivering hope to the hopeless, joy to the 
sorrowful, clarity to the confused and peace to the restless. Henri J. M. Nouwen says it 
well in his book, The Wounded Healer, when he talks about future leaders of compassion. 


He mentions the place where the future leaders will stand is “not up there far away or 


037 


secretly hidden, but amid the people, with the utmost visibility’” “Nouwen further states 


that the future leaders, 


More than anything else, will look for signs of hope and promise in the situation 
in which they fine themselves. The contemplative critic has the sensibility to 
notice the small mustard seed and the trust to believe that ‘when it has grown, it is 
the biggest shrub of all and becomes a tree so that the birds of the air come and 
shelter in its branches (Mt 13.31-32).”*° 


Biblically, theological liberation makes us know that God is always present, but 
especially in the suffering, the service, and the consolation to and for the followers of 
Christ. 


Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of mercies and 
the God of all consolation, who consoles us in all our affliction, so that we may be 
able to console those who are in any affliction with the consolation with which we 
ourselves are consoled by God. For just as the sufferings of Christ are abundant 
for us, so also our consolation is abundant through Christ. If we are being 
afflicted, it is for your consolation and salvation; if we are being consoled, it is for 
your consolation, which you experience when you patiently endure the same 
sufferings that we are also suffering. Our hope for you is unshaken; for we know 
that as you share in our sufferings, so also you share in our consolation (2 Cor 
1:3-7). 


*’ Henri J. M. Nouwen, The Wounded Healer: Ministry in Contemporary Society (New York, NY: 
Image Books Doubleday, 1970), 40. 
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Our hope is in the promises of God in shedding grace, having mercy and 
inhabiting the suffering of those who are afflicted and in blessing those who serve. We 
called to support and serve Christ as believers. 


When the Son of Man comes in his glory, and all the angels with him, then he will 
sit on the throne of his glory. All the nations will be gathered before him, and he 
will separate people one from another as a shepherd separates the sheep from the 
goats, and he will put the sheep at his right hand and the goats at the left. Then the 
king will say to those at his right hand, 'Come, you that are blessed by my Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world; for I was 
hungry, and you gave me food, I was thirsty and you gave me something to drink, 
I was a stranger and you welcomed me(Mt 25:31-35). 


Likewise, in the same scriptural text Jesus promises to condemn those who do not 
serve him and humanity. He further illustrates that suffering is the position that Jesus 
willingly submits himself, thus given credence to the label the Suffering Servant. Christ 
says that if we are to be with him in glory, we must serve those who suffer. In doing this 
we willingly serve Christ. Jesus makes it clear that to serve those forgotten, pushed aside, 
abandoned, troubled, and wuneeinialied by society, we serve him. 


Then the righteous will answer him, ‘Lord, when was it that we saw you hungry 
and gave you food, or thirsty and gave you something to drink? And when was it 
that we saw you a stranger and welcomed you, or naked and gave you clothing? 
And when was it that we saw you sick or in prison and visited you?' And the king 
will answer them, 'Truly I tell you, just as you did it to one of the least of these 
who are members of my family, you did it to me.' Then he will say to those at his 
left hand, "You that are accursed, depart from me into the eternal fire prepared for 
the devil and his angels; for I was hungry and you gave me no food, I was thirsty 
and you gave me nothing to drink, I was a stranger and you did not welcome me, 
naked and you did not give me clothing, sick and in prison and you did not visit 
me.' Then they also will answer, ‘Lord, when was it that we saw you hungry or 
thirsty or a stranger or naked or sick or in prison, and did not take care of you?’ 
Then he will answer them, ‘Truly I tell you, just as you did not do it to one of the 
least of these, you did not do it to me.’ And these will go away into eternal 
punishment, but the righteous into eternal life(Mt 25:37-46 NRS). 


Conclusion 
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In conclusion, we have examined liberation theology from the point of view of 
my context at Allen Temple African Methodist Episcopal Church in the city of Pine 
Bluff, Arkansas. From the contextual vantage point of my project, the local church is 
cultivating savant’s hearts by serving and assisting Alzheimer’s and Dementia patients 
and care givers, with assistance from local youth, to create cross generational service in 
the local church community. 

This project proposal must look through the lens of Black liberation theology, the 
liberation theology of Han or suffering, the liberation theology of feminist and womanist. 
We must question ourselves as not to make the historical mistakes of providing service 
and support to the suffering victims and not to re-victimize them. 

We must educate ourselves and evaluate our theology in relation to questing God 
during times of challenge and times of sufferings. We must educate and mobilize the 
ecclesia (the church) and the koinonia (fellowship of the community) in participating in 
the economy of God by giving freely in the server to others. 

The omnipotent, omniscient, and omnipresence God of eternity is a God of 
liberation. God is on the side of those who suffer. God inhabits the suffering of the 
victimized, but as well, inhabits the service of the liberators through the Son Jesus the 
Christ. It is the example that inspires all to serve and support the victimized, the example 
and model of Jesus. Further, we receive unction, willingness, and motivation to become 
liberators as well by and through the Holy Spirit. 

God continues to speak and reveal God’s self to us through his holy text of the 
Bible, through the experience of humanity, through the challenges of this world. The 


phenomenon of Alzheimer’s and Dementia is a growing and evolving concern that 
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society now becoming more versed with the causes and effects. It is spreading and 
affecting our populations at alarming rates. Society is now beginning to make inroads and 
the church must respond in kind. 

Dr. David Satcher, the former United States Surgeon General and director for the 
Center of Disease Control and Prevention has publicly stated that Alzheimer’s is the most 
under recognized threat to public health in the twenty-first century. 

The United States Congress is now in session considering legislation that will 
provide resources to state and local public health officials to increase early detection and 
diagnosis, reduce risk, prevent avoidable hospitalizations, reduce health disparities, 
support the needs of caregivers and support care planning for people living with the 
disease. 

This endemic is affecting our congregations. We, a people of faith, are to be 
judged for how we treat and support those hungry and starving for help, those thirsting 
for knowledge of how to survive the effects and conditions, those estranged because the 
changing dynamic of the condition, unclothed because of the tearing at the fabric of the 
family and friendships and finally those imprisoned by the inward retreat and closed 
response to help. 

Once again, we must respond as a community of fellowship, with generational 
and communal love, with educated and elevated knowledge of the condition and the 
response. We must respond as the ecclesia of love and koinonia, as an educated, trained 
and knowledgably family in the economy of God with service and support to our families 


and friends stricken by this evolving condition. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATION 


Introduction 

My context is Allen Temple African Methodist Episcopal Church (AMEC), 
located in the city of Pine Bluff, Arkansas, having a population of approximately forty- 
eight thousand people. Pine Bluff is predominately an African American City. It is a 
college town with a striking population, economic, and employment base. Allen Temple 
is a church surrounded with a college-educated middle class, predominated with retired 
middle-class professionals, teachers, nurses, university employee, government 
employees, farmers and general labors. The median age is sixty, where women 
outnumber the men three-to-one. 

The church is of historical significance, well established with beautiful historic 
décor, ample instrumentation, more than sufficient worship, classroom, dining space, 
with an industrial kitchen space and facilities. The problem is that Allen Temple African 
Methodist Episcopal church has ceased to serve the community in which it is located, and 
thus ceased to be populated by the community in which the church resides. To garner and 
revitalize services within the community, and within the church that serves as a viable 
force of deliverance, we can, must and shall looked to support and serve a population 


within the church that has been overlook and marginalized. 
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The project is described as, “The Local Church Serving Alzheimer’s/Dementia 
caregivers and patients: Creating A Service Model for the Church, Families, and 
Community.” 

This section/project will examine methodologies, instrumentation, sources of 
support, help and hope from the theoretical ministry practices and sociological practices 
of spiritual care and support reinforced through Christian ministry with biblical 
foundations and principles of community, youth, multi-generation, family involvement, 
community gardening, religious and community support. 

This paper will further explore ways to unite an aging congregation with the 
community, to embrace, enhance, and utilize families in the congregation and within the 
community that surrounds Allen Temple, preparing them to serve and support the 
Alzheimer’s and dementia patients and caregivers in an effort to expand the church’s 
ability to serve beyond the confines of the four walls of Allen Temple African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The project will examine and exercise holistic and spiritual ministry 
involving gardening, music and the arts to provide real, helpful, supportive and effective 
ministry to Alzheimer’s and Dementia patients and their caregivers. The project will also 
seek to educate, create awareness and generate involvement of this underserved and 
under supported people of our churches and communities. 

Furthermore, the project will seek to involve and engage the ecclesia (church) and 
community participation, and to solicit the economyof God through the service and 
support of the ecclesia and community through volunteer service, economic support, 
utilization of time talent and skills to breathe hope, life, and love. Ultimately, this project 


intends to capture data, instrumentation and procedures, and principles that other 
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churches and our communities may utilize in order to help in the growing health concerns 


of Alzheimer’s and Dementia and the expanding worldwide epidemic. 


The Challenge 

Allen Temple African Methodist Episcopal Church stands on the brink of making 
a major contribution to the members of the various church congregations and the 
community of Pine Bluff, Arkansas, the surrounding communities and the global 
community, by participating in this project. This paper and project are designed to serve 
as a model for assisting the patients and caregivers of the growing community of persons 
suffering from the effects of Alzheimer’s and dementia. 

The effects of Alzheimer’s and dementia are debilitating and progressively 
expanding. The effects are far-reaching and are extended to many families, homes, 
communities, and places of traditional care for the aging. “The impact of Alzheimer’s 
disease is felt at national, state, and local levels—as well as by the family and ona 
personal level—through financial burdens, resource needs, and professional 
requirements. It is a growing epidemic that has profound social and economic 
implications, especially given the current trends of an aging population.”” 

In order to effectively operate and serve within the environment, it is best to 
analyze and define the challenge of Alzheimer’s and dementia. Dementia is an 
overarching condition that has a debilitating effect on the human being. Dementia comes 
in varied forms and affects people of all ages and ethnicities; however, it is most apparent 
and prominent within the ageing population. Dementia may be caused by blunt force 


'ALZ Curriculum “Alzheimer's Disease A Public Health Crisis, “Alzheimer’s Association 
accessed October 17, 2017, https://www.alz.org/publichealth/downloads/ALZ-Curriculum-All.pdf.,18. 
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trauma, alcohol and drug usage, physical sickness, and/or from a myriad of ways. 
However, Alzheimer’s is the number one dementia condition identified by the 
Alzheimer’s Association. Dementia is described as indicated in the following passage: 


e Dementia is a general term for a decline in mental ability severe 
enough to interfere with daily life. 


e Dementia is not a specific disease. It is an overall term that describes a 
wide range of symptoms associated with a decline in memory or other 
thinking skills. 

e Many dementias are progressive, meaning that symptoms start out 


slowly and gradually get worse. In the most severe stages of dementia, 
a person must depend on others for basic activities of daily life. 


Conversely, Alzheimer’s is a subcomponent of dementia. Many forms of 
dementia exist however Alzheimer’s is the most likely form. The Alzheimer’s 
Association explains Alzheimer’s as the following: 

e Certain brain diseases and conditions cause dementia. 

¢ Alzheimer’s disease is the most common type of dementia. 

e It accounts for an estimated 60% to 80% of cases. Alzheimer’s disease is an 

irreversible, progressive brain disorder that slowly destroys memory and 


thinking skills, and eventually the ability to carry out basic functions. 


e There are currently no known ways to prevent, cure, or slow the progression 
of Alzheimer’s disease. 


The disorder or condition of Alzheimer’s is growing at alarming and epidemic 
rates in the United States and worldwide. The Alzheimer’s Association states that: 


Alzheimer’s disease must be considered a public health crisis. There are many 
reasons for this. First, the burden is large—and it is growing. Today, over 5 


? ALZ Curriculum, “Alzheimer's Disease A Public Health Crisis,’19. 


SALT, Curriculum, “Alzheimer's Disease A Public Health Crisis,” 20. 
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million adults in the U.S. are living with Alzheimer’s disease, including an 

estimated 200,000 under the age of sixty-five. One in nine adults age sixty-five . 

and older (11%) currently has Alzheimer’s disease; approximately one in three 

(32%) people age eighty-five and older has the disease. Women make up almost 

2/3 of seniors living with Alzheimer’s disease in the U.S." 

In examining ministry practices in the theoretical realm, Eileen Shamy, in her 
book titled A Guide to the Spiritual Dimension of Care for People with Alzheimer’s 
Disease and Related Dementia: More than Body, Brain and Breath, takes on the 
perspective that we cannot let our congregates, parishioners, loved ones, and members of 
our church and community suffer the pains, ails, discomfort, dismay, and distaste of 
Alzheimer’s aa dementia in isolation, abandonment, and loneliness. 

She provides an excellent how to book or manual with case studies and 
recommendations on the spiritual dimension of care for patients and caregivers in group 
homes, nursing and/or assisted living environments and those at home under the 
subversion and support of family and/or ee She states that her book is for “those 
who believe that human beings are more than just body, brain, breath, and who desire to 
provide an holistic person-to-person mode of care—including the spiritual dimension— 
for their loved ones or their clients.’”” 

Shamy argues that the spiritually symbolical and traditional things familiar to 
patients and loved ones should not be abandoned but utilized; she supports her argument 
with biblical reference and example. Shamy states:. 

Symbolic action and ritual are a basic normal way of remembering. In both the 


Hebrew and Christian testaments, remembering (anamnesis, that is, remembering 
to bring the past into the present) is a strong theme. At the beginning of Exodus 


* ALZ Curriculum, “Alzheimer's Disease A Public Health Crisis,”22. 


Eileen Shamy,A Guide to the Spiritual Dimension of Care for People with Alzheimer's Disease 
and Related Dementia: More Than Body, Brain, and Breath(London, UK: J. Kingsley, 2003), 21-22. 
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13 we are told how ritual can help us to remember. Moses said to the people, 
‘Remember this day on which you came out of Egypt’ (Ex13:3) and then he 
proceeded to tell the people how to do that: in symbol and ritual the Passover 
observance has served to remind the Jewish people until this day of how the Lord 
their God brought them out of the land of Egypt and bondage they had known 
there. 


Holistic care and spiritual care are phrases that Shamy incorporates and expounds 
to further her argument and eloquently make her case. She does not pretend to be an 
expert in the health field of medical, sociological, psychological, nor pharmacological 
care and treatment for patients and caregivers suffering and living with Alzheimer’s and 
dementia but offers some additional approaches. She chronicles her own ministry and 
states that: 

In my ministry, with the conviction that quality of life could be vastly improved, 

raised a great deal of feeling—much of it sympathetic and enthusiastic, but some 

quite cynical and actively discouraging. Even today, eight years later, in spite of 
increased commitment to holistic care in many rest homes, prejudice, negativity 
and some apathy remains.” 

Shamy quotes Ivan Illich, Croatian-Austrian philosopher and Roman Catholic 
priest, “As early as 1976, Ivan Illich warned that the medicalisation of health care in the 
United States of America with the consequent neglect of the spiritual dimension was 
causing enormous increases in costs with no accompanying gain in society’s health.” 
Conversely, she quotes Catherine Benland and Taha Wairua and raises the dimension of 


the “S factor” stating: 


In her brilliant submission to the Royal Commission on Social Policy, Catherine 
Benland (1988) claims that to reject the spiritual dimension, which she names 


*Shamy,A Guide to the Spiritual Dimension of Care. 
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simply as the ‘S’ factor (Taha Wairua), is ‘to shatter what should be whole and to 
obscure what should be clear.”® 


Shamy, chapter three, called The Spiritual Dimension of Care, once again credits 
Catherine Benland for her work to “The Royal Commission on Social Policy in 1988 
where she identifies the S factor as ‘something more’ and say it stands for,” 

We are more than body, brain, and breath. There is something more, which 

although it defies measurement, has such reality and importance that to discount it 

is perilous and to provide for it is good.’” 

She argues that mere flesh and bones, brains and brawn are not the only defining 
factors of human existence, that the S factor represents the spirituality of humanity in 
ways only unique to the human spiritual experience. 

Something real—something witnessed to and experienced since pre-history. 

Maori sums up this ‘something’ as tahawairua (literally the side or aspect of flow 

that is deep, insubstantial and spiritual...it has no boundaries.” 

She continues and makes the argument that spiritual well-being is a much 
required in healthcare as physical well-being. She says, “Health care which fails to 
include the spiritual dimension treats people as less than human.’’!*Shame offers her 


definition of spiritual well-being as “the affirmation of life in a relationship with God, 


self, community and the environment that nurtures and celebrates wholeness,”” 


*Shamy,A Guide to the Spiritual Dimension of Care,29. 
*Shamy, A Guide to the Spiritual Dimension of Care, 59. 
'°Shamy,A Guide to the Spiritual Dimension of Care, 59. 
''Shamy, A Guide to the Spiritual Dimension of Care, 59. 
'Shamy,A Guide to the Spiritual Dimension of Care,60. 
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Additionally, Shamy suggests the utilization, involvement, and advantage of 
community; she says, “Whenever someone grasps the opportunity to share community, to 
encourage relatedness, to momentarily reclaim a little identity, or to share some little 
tasks of creativity, no matter how simple, that person is helping to nurture the spirit and 
heal and strengthen the soul.”’* She explains examples of case studies involving 
gardening with music and in open-air experiences. Theses may seem a little out of the 
box for some, but in instances, she describes they appear just what the doctor ordered. 

Spirituality must be accompanied in the care, service, and support to Alzheimer’ s 
and dementia patients and caregivers; our faith is what sustains us and is the instrument 
that comforts and keeps. The valley of the shadow becomes very dark; however, our faith 
tells that we need not fear because God is with us. Stephen Garrard Post, in his 2004 
article "Alzheimer's & Grace,” writes: 

Observers estimate, and my personal experience confirms, that 90 percent of 

Americans who are diagnosed with dementia pray. They are, it seems, thrown 

back onto whatever faith they have in the loving and beneficent purposes 

underlying the universe. They are shaken existentially, and many begin this final 
phase of their lives with a profound recovery of spirituality.’° | 

Post challenges communication to patients, no matter how far away they may 
seem; he says, ““We must develop a view of personhood that takes into account the 
emotional, relational, symbolic, and even spiritual capacities of the person.” !°He also 


challenges the utilization of multiple mediums to establish communication and 


interaction; he asks a question and provides the answer: 


'“ Shamy,A Guide to the Spiritual Dimension of Care, 67. 
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How in practice can we transmit to them our love and the love of God? As 
caregivers, we should talk even to the most cognitively disabled, calling them by 
name and expecting a response (which, sometimes surprisingly, may come). We 
should speak with a warm and calm voice, with a joyful facial expression, 
bending down to make eye contact, communicating with them rather than around 
them. We can use pictures, music, hymns, Scripture, poetry, meaningful symbols, 
and short simple prayers. Above all, we can affirm the existence of the deeply 
forgetful, no matter how diminished that existence may seem.””’ 


Theoretical Sociological Practice 

Examining practices and focuses on spirituality, spiritual wholeness, social 
involvement and community in the human since of sociology, when dealing with patients 
and caregivers dealing with Alzheimer’s and Dementia, one needs only to examine the 
book,Dementia and Social Inclusion: Marginalized Groups and Marginalized Area of 
Dementia Research, Care and Practice, edited by Anthea Innes, Carole Archibald and 
Charlie Murphy. Chapter one of the book, “Dementia and Social Change: Views from a 
Sociologist of the Community,” written by Colin Bell, argues the importance of 
community on patients and caregivers in the blight of and fight against isolation. Bell 
references a British sociologist named Peter Townsend and his work titled The Family of 
Old People and says: 

By giving casual force to place onto social relationships and viewing them 

through nostalgia-timed glasses! That allows the force of industrialisation and its 

associated urbanization to be forever causing community to be changed, or even 

destroyed. This perspective must be ‘rediscovered’ by all the colleagues at the 


Institute of Community Studies. The very best of these studies are noted in Family 
and Social Change.**® 


'? Dost, "Alzheimer's & Grace," 14. 


'’ Anthea Innes, Carole Archibald, and Charlie Murphy. Dementia and Social Inclusion: 
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The work looks at Townsend’s studies and references about isolation. Bell states, 
“Isolation can be embedded in notions of the ‘structure’ of social relations.”!” He suggest, 
it doesnot matter whether urban or rural, the Alzheimer’s and dementia patients and care 
givers become lonely and isolated, not by geography, but rather by the effects of the 
condition if there is not relationship and community. He states, “Many in Townsends 
samples were living in close-knot networks—those that were not, who had fewer 
contacts, turned out to be isolated in Townsend’s terms.’”’’ Townsend continues his 
evaluation of the effects of Alzheimer’s and dementia with reference to isolation and 
states: 

We need a different way of understanding this. If ‘knittedness’ (or density) is 

about the structure of social relationships, maybe we should speak of ‘plexity’ 

with regard to the content of relationship. Plexity varies from the uniplex 

(famously in the sociological literature the taxi-driver and his fare), through 

simplex to the complex (e.g. the complexity of, say, mother—married daughter 

ties). Those who do not have complex relationships in Townsend’s study turn out 
to be ‘lonely’ in his terms.’”! 

Colin Bell verbalizes and articulates that the conditions and issues surrounding 
loneliness and isolation for dementia and Alzheimer’s are exasperated for people of color 
and alternate sexuality. Bell examines the political and social issues of race and sexuality 
in the work of Norbert Elias’ books,The Loneliness of the Dying and The Established and 
the Outsiders. He says, 

The gains that have been made recently in our understanding of racism and 

sexism, Of discriminatory actions around disability or sexual orientation, have not 


come from studying black people, women, the physical challenged or the gay. 
Attention should be, and has been, shifted from the victim, as it were, to the 


'? Innes,Dementia and Social Inclusion, 22. 
= Innes, Archibald, and Murphy, Dementia and Social Inclusion,23. 


*" Innes, Archibald, and Murphy,Dementia and Social Inclusion, 23. 
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powerful. Racism may have awful implications for black people but to understand 
the embedded nature of institutionalized racism, we had better study the actions, 
activities, and practices of ideologies of the powerful, and usually white and 
usually men.” 


The writers explore further the themes of Alzheimer’s and Dementia 
discrimination beyond race, gender, and sexuality to also include the bias economics. The 
authors state, “Many households are simply too poor to pay for care—many are female 
headed and there is a significant growth in the number of people living alone through 
their 30s and thereafter.””° 

The lack of community and lack of holistic care are themes of the sociological 
and theoretical abstract that this work Dementia and Social Inclusion focuses upon. The 
authors critique the decay and withdrawal of the notion of community. Bell examines the 
work of Robert Putman’s book, Bowling Alone, and comments: 

Bowling alone is more than an elaborate metaphor. Americans used to bowl 

together, in clubs and leagues; mow they bowl alone. The subtitle of his book is 

The Collapse and Revival of American Community. Putman assembles 

staggeringly impressive sets of (often longitudinal) data that shows not only do 

they bowl alone, it at all, but they don’t do to PTAs, boy scouts, churches even as 
much as they did. They are just not out and about together like they were once 
upon a time in America””* 

The author examined further this push toward isolationism and the waning 


phenomena and notion of community and holistic care, he stated, “There is controversy 


and debate. Are we seeing major change—away from community and caring and concern 


*2 Thnes, Archibald, and Murphy,Dementia and Social Inclusion, 23. 
* Innes, Archibald, and Murphy,Dementia and Social Inclusion, 26. 


** Innes, Archibald, and Murphy,Dementia and Social Inclusion, 27. 
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and voluntary activity towards isolation, cash nexus household focus? And if we go out, 
we bowl alone.”” 

Chapter four, “The Role of Spirituality in Providing Care to Dependent Elders” 
among African American Family Caregivers by Peggye Dilworth-Anderson, examined 
the use of Spirituality in the care and service to Alzheimer’s and dementia patients and 
caregivers. Dilworth-Anderson stated, 

Religious involvement seems to offset the negative impact of stressful life events 

(Krause and Van Tran 1989). Levin, Chatters and Taylor (1995), in their study of 

the effects of religion on health status and life satisfaction, found that individuals 

who perceived themselves as religious had greater life satisfaction. Similarly, 

Koeinget al. (188) found that the more religiously oriented the elderly person was, 

the les agitation, dissatisfaction and greater overall morale he or she 

experienced.”° 

Dilworth-Anderson further stated that this phenomenon of religious spirituality 
relief of stress, depression, and health effects to the elderly is more apparent among 
African-American women than African American men. She said, “African American 
women exhibit a higher degree of religiosity than African American in a study examining 
the health-protective behaviors among Black elderly women.””’ Spirituality and faith 
need not be ignored in the care and administration of Alzheimer’s and dementia patients 
and their care- givers, but to the contrary, should be encouraged and participated in 
regularly. The familiar faith experience, the spiritual traditions, and religious expressions 
are encouraged. “According to Koenig et al. religiosity, or one’s degree of religiousness 


can be manifested in three ways: organizational activity, non-organizational activity and 
intrinsic religiosity. 
> Innes, Archibald, and Murphy,Dementia and Social Inclusion, 27. 


8 Innes, Archibald, and Murphy,Dementia and Social Inclusion, 69. 


*7 Tnnes, Archibald, and Murphy,Dementia and Social Inclusion, 69-70. 
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A Way Forward 

All this in mind, some recommendations going forward should be considered 
regarding treatment and care of Alzheimer’s and dementia patients. Just because someone 
is suffering with dementia does not mean that that person should be isolated and further 
marginalized, subdued and secluded. 

Future Alzheimer’s and dementia care, support, service, ministry and direction to 
patients and caregivers must involve utilization or what might be nonstandard, or involve 
risks, involve embracing and utilization of the arts, encouraging multi-generational care 
and assistance, and new means and methods of communication. We, in the religious and 
social science community, must garner ways and methods to insure social inclusion, 
service and celebrating patients and caregivers. 

Gillian McColgan, Images, Constructs, Theory and Method: Including the 
Narrative of Dementia says, “Representing dementia, we could take the lead from people 
with dementia by re-presenting dementia today is a similar vein of re-constructing the 
past to take account of the present.””® Social inclusion and participation must be the way 
ahead. | 

McColgan continued as he stated, “In order to theorize dementias and to 
acknowledge that those who have them should be treated with respect, dignity and trust, 
and an appropriate @ theoretical perspective would be one which places the person before 


dementia.””’Further, McColgan summarized his research and methods, and stated, 


*® Innes, Archibald, and Murphy,Dementia and Social Inclusion, 178. 
*? Tnnes, Archibald, and Murphy,Dementia and Social Inclusion, 179. 
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Through theories of everyday life interactions, emotions and categorization skills 
were explored and, contrary to literature focusing on a medical model, were seen 
to be present. Research participants were also social participants engaging in 
interactions and social exchange. 


In expanding our approaches and expressing our appreciation for future and 
forward dementia care in the theoretical and theological realm, we need to examine the 
perspective of Claire Craig in her article, “Reaching Out with the Arts: Meeting the 
Persons, with Dementia,” Chapter 12, She states: 


We listen to and reflect on the stories that people with dementia tell, and we learn 
thatlived experiences of dementia for many individuals are either owned or denied 
opportunities, environmental constraints, changing roles, social isolation and the 
stripping away of possessions of belongings. It becomes a reality and is analogous 
to wearing clothes that do not belong to you and not being able to express 
yourself, to really express your anger, or frustration or sadness without questions 
regarding medication. The ‘old culture of dementia care’ describes dementia’s 
being an assault on identity. I would argue that on many occasions this 

assault is more the consequence of our struggle to communicate and to find a 
different language in order to connect with the person.” 


Craig states, “Opportunities for enjoyment may be found in the arts for social 
interaction, for fun, the sharing of experiences, engaging the senses. A person may 
experience pleasure from completing the activity itself.”°'She continues and states that 
the arts are methods and means of “expression of emotions, and that music, arts and 
dance, poetry can all provide powerful vehicles for the expression of emotions. Music in 
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particular has the ability to impact our mood, tapping into deep memories.”** She quotes 


Sandy Crichton: 
Music plays an invigorating role, like a co-leader in a movement session. Live 


music is wonderful to move to... Taped music can transform the atmosphere and 


“Innes, Archibald, and Murphy,Dementia and Social Inclusion, 185. 
*! Innes, Archibald, and Murphy,Dementia and Social Inclusion, 188. 


* Innes, Archibald, and Murphy,Dementia and Social Inclusion, 188. 
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frame the dancing. Singing, dancing, and music-making go alongside each other, 
one flowing into the other. 


The Journal of Pastoral Care and Counseling suggest that the use of poetry 
maybe be utilized as an alternative theory. He encourages the use of poetry to lose one’s 
self in an attempt of joining the patient. He states: 


An attempt to ‘join the patient’ led to the realization that Alzheimer's disease does 
not, as is commonly believed, completely obliterate the self. Recognizing the 
inevitable limits of one's ability to imagine what it is like to suffer from 
Alzheimer's disease, it advocates the embracing of forgetfulness as an integral 
part of the self.*° 


Additionally, care, service, support, and ministry to people with dementia should 
not be solely clinical, with white gloves and administered by technicians, administrators 
and medical facilitators. The community should involve multi-generational participation. 


Craig states: 


Lastly, there is a proposal to break down the barriers between the generations. 
Although there are younger people with dementia, it is predominantly found in 
old age, and this group suffers a double disadvantage: the low esteem in which 
older people are held, and the mixture of fear and incomprehension which often 
greets people with the condition. A way of countering this is to deliberately mix 
the generations up. There is often a disinhibited childlikeness shown by people 
with dementia, which make integrating them with children an attractive and 
productive proposition.” 


* Donald Capps, 2008,"Alzheimer's disease and the loss of self," The Journal of Pastoral Care & 
Counseling 62, No. 1-2: 19-28,accessed November 25, 2017, 19, ATLA Religion Database with 
ATLASerials, EBSCOhost. 


4 Tnes, Archibald, and Murphy,Dementia and Social Inclusion. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Introduction 

The ecclesia, the church called Allen Temple African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, located in the community of J efferson County, Pine Bluff, Arkansas, the 
Broadmoor district, is a small congregation with a historic past, but still has a promising 
future. Now, it finds itself in a paradigm shift. The church, now one hundred and thirty- 
one years old, in earlier years was surrounded by growth, businesses, working class 
families, and schools, and it was centered in a thriving middle-class community. The 
church’s recent history has portrayed enduring population shifts within the city and 
county, along with a mass population exodus to surrounding cities and counties. The city, 
county and community are experiencing population declines, school systems closings, 
education funding decreases, increased under employment as well as unemployment, 
increased crime statistics, especially, drug trafficking and violence, abandoned businesses 
and homes, community and property devaluation, increased community blight, a 
shrinking economy and a decreasing tax base. 

The ecclesia, Allen Temple, still provides its parishioners with solid traditional 
worship, Bible study, strong music and church school ministries. As the pastor in my 
fourth year at Allen Temple, and as a third-year student at United Theological Seminary, 


my experiences brought about a new awakening within me to envision a need and project 
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development opportunity for a new ministry endeavor. The project designed, 
implemented, and submitted to the Doctoral Studies Committees in partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for my Doctor of Ministry (DMin) degree offers Allen Temple African 
Methodist Episcopal Church different and unique opportunities for service in the 
Jefferson County, Pine Bluff, Arkansas, and Broadmoor community. The project presents 
an opportunity to involve, engage and educate church members, families, and the 
community with increased knowledge-and understanding of the health threat, pandemic 
and phenomena effecting many populations, families, and communities around the world. 
Further, this project has allowed the Pastor of Allen Temple AME Church, families, and 
the community to participate in the economy of God by giving of our time, talents, 
resources and serving families in the church and the community. The health endemic, 
called Alzheimer’s, has a direct bearing on this project which is called,“The Local 
Church Serving Alzheimer’s/Dementia Caregivers and Patients: Creating A Service 
Model for the Church, Family and Community.” 

This project utilized the Biblical foundations research based on the Old Testament 
Text, Deuteronomy 11:13 and New Testament Text, Mark 10:43-45: 

Deuteronomy 11:13 - If you will only heed his every commandment that I 

am commanding you today—loving the LORD your God and serving him 

with all your heart and with all your soul. 

Mark 10:43-45 - But it is not so among you; but whoever wishes to 

become great among you must be your servant, and whoever wishes to be 

first among you must be slave of all.For the Son of Man came not to be 

served but to serve, and to give his life a ransom for many. 

The biblical texts emphasized themes of service and reverence to God, and 


service to others. The historical foundations emphasized the example of Daniel 


Alexander Payne, the sixth Bishop of the AME Church and founder of America’s first 
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historically Black institution of higher learning, Wilberforce College, and examined his 
life’s journey, example and commitment to the Ecclesia, education and the economy of 
God in service and commitment to serving community and serving God. The theological 
foundation examined the liberation theology with focus on such theologians such as the 
late Dr. James H. Cone, Dr. Teresa Fry Brown, and Dr. Andrew S. Park, emphasizing 
theological liberation involving persons of color, women, and suffering that produces 
progression. The theoretical foundations examined the service to Alzheimer’ s/Dementia 
research from the theoretical foundations approach and field of sociology. Also, an 
examination of the sociological approaches beyond the clinical standard, outside the box, 
approaches that deal with the social and spiritual persons of Alzheimer’s/Dementia 
caregiver and patient treatment are inclusive. 

Now with this research in mind and in hand, the Project Team consisted of the 
project team leader, pastor of Allen Temple AME Church and DMin candidate, Reverend 
Daniel W. Johnson; and professional associates: Dr. Roy Jones, Dr. LevenisPenix, and 
Dr. Henry Johnson. The contextual associates: Ms. Linda Nicolson, member of First 
United Methodist Church, Pine Bluff, AR, Daecter of Caring Place, Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas, former Director of Alzheimer’s Association, Texarkana, Arkansas; Dr. Irene 
Henderson, member of Allen Temple Church, Registered Nurse (RN), Master of Science 
in Nursing (MSN), Doctor of Education (EdD) and retired Nursing Department Head, for 
the University of Arkansas at Pine Bluff; Mrs. Loistene Johnson, retired educator, 
Saginaw Michigan Public Schools; and Mrs. Jo Ann Birden, educator, Pine Bluff, 


Arkansas Public Schools. 
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The team went to work with the following core assessments as the focus and 
execution of our program and research. See below our problem statement, purpose 
statement, hypothesis, and goal statements/terms: 


Problem Statement: 
The local church is not adequately serving Alzheimer’ s/Dementia patients 
and caregivers with family and community involvement. 


Purpose Statement: 

To document the process of the local church 
servingAlzheimer’s/Dementia caregivers and patients sponsored by a 
church with family and community assistance. 


Hypothesis: 

If the local church sponsors a program involving the church, family and 
community to serve Alzheimer’s/Dementia caregivers and patients, then 
the church will become more connected to, with and within, the families 
and the community and provide an invaluable service to caregivers and 
patients. 


Goal Statements/Terms: 

1. Educate the church, family and local community with regard to an 
epidemic of Alzheimer’s/Dementia. 

2. Exercise a four-month program within the local church to connect 
with and serve Alzheimer’ s/Dementia caregivers and patients, 
families and the community. 

3. Engage and encourage the church, families, and community to 
participate in holistic means and methods to serve Alzheimer’ s/ 


Dementia caregivers and patients in a respite setting. 


4. Empower and employ the church, families, and the community 
into service to Alzheimer’ s/Dementia caregivers and patients. 


The project ran approximately four months. The center piece of the monthly 
meeting was called the Memory Café, where Allen AME Church served as a respite 
location during the first Wednesday of each month, from 1:00 p.m. to 3:00 p.m. (or 
longer, when necessary) to support and serve Alzheimer’ s/Dementia caregivers and 


patients, offering faith, food, fellowship, friendship, and fun. 
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The methodology involved educating the local church about the disease 
Alzheimer’s, the condition of Dementia, as well as the challenges and assistance that may 
be provided Alzheimer’s/Dementia caregivers and patients. Furthermore, the project team 
exercised a four-month service program for Alzheimer’s/Dementia caregivers and 
patients, referred to as the Memory Café, providing wholistic service and care to the 
caregivers’ /patients’ families, friends and visitors involving fellowship, friendship, 
family, faith, and food. 

The focus group, Allen Temple AME Church, was given pre and post surveys to 
capture any increases or decreases prior to, and following, learning and awareness 
training. Such training included Bible study, a one-time Alzheimer’s/ Dementia 
workshop, and Memory Café sessions. The workshop was followed by an exit survey 
designed to poll the participants for reasons as to why they attended, and to determine 
their levels of satisfaction with the information and presenters. 

Some general results from the project are listed below: 

General Observational Results 

e Growth in knowledge and understanding of Alzheimer’ s/Dementia. 


® Greater tolerance, compassion, and empathy for Alzheimer’ s/Dementia 
caregivers and patients and their life experiences and struggles. 


e Greater self-awareness of some of the warning signs of being stricken with the 
Alzheimer’ s/Dementia condition in one’s life time. 


e Expanded knowledge base for support for families stricken by the 
Alzheimer’s disease and condition of dementia. 


e Expanded empathy through education awareness, understanding, and 
comprehension by church, family and community. 


e Generated and expanded church, family and community awareness and 
knowledge of the growing epidemic of Alzheimer’s and Dementia; however, 
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this increased awareness and knowledge did not equate to increased 
participation in the Memory Café’ respite program or caregivers/patients, nor 
for volunteers. 


The implantation calendar of events, execution and locations, were as follows: 


Calendar of Events 
Aug. 29, 2018 - Organization Session at Allen Temple AMEC 
Sept. 2, 2018 — Alzheimer’s/Dementia Pre-Survey at Allen Temple AMEC 
Sept. 5, 2018 — Memory Café at Allen Temple AMEC 
Sept. 12, 2018 — Bible Study Text Deuteronomy 11:13-17 and Mark 10:35-45 
Oct. 3, 2018 — Memory Café at Allen Temple AMEC 
Oct. 20, 2018 — Alzheimer’s/Dementia Workshop, Allen Temple AMEC 
Nov. 4, 2018 — Alzheimer’ s/Dementia Post-Survey, Allen Temple AMEC 


Nov. 7, 2018 — Data Review, Capture and Analysis Session of Pre and Post 
Surveys and Workshop Survey, Allen Temple AMEC 


Nov. 10, 2018 — Sermon, Stand and Serve, Mark 10:45, NAACP Veterans Day 
Celebration, Masonic Temple Grand Lodge, 2096 East Harding Ave. Pine Bluff, 
AR 71601 

Nov. 11, 2018 - Sermon, Stand and Serve, Mark 10:45, Allen Temple AMEC 
Dec. 5, 2018 — Memory Café and Christmas Celebration, Allen Temple AMEC 


Dec. 19, 2018 — Telephonic Mini Workshop with family, Caregivers serving 
family matriarch 


Dec. 30, 2018 — Telephonic caregiver exit evaluation of Memory Cafe 
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Methodology 

The project team conducted a multifaced methodological approach, primarily 
utilizing qualitative research with some qualitative tools of survey and survey data 
collection and assessment. The target group is identified as Allen Temple African 
Methodist Episcopal Church and the project team employed multiple methods to educate, 
engage and empower this group to a greater awareness and to provide greater service to 
the Alzheimer’s/Dementia caregivers and patients. Activities of the project team 
included: 

1. The initial project team meeting. 


2. A collection of pre and post surveys and an exit survey following an 
informational and educational workshop/presentation. 


3. A Bible study centered on revering and serving God and selfless, sacrificial 
and humble service to others. 


4, Educational and informational opportunities were utilized via Bible study and 
sermons. 


5. The capstone activity that occurred on a monthly basis was the Memory Café 
where educational and information service and support occurred. 


6. A culmination sermon once again centered on the focus of selfless, sacrificial 
and humble service. 


7. Mini Workshop with family caregivers dealing with Alzheimer’ s/Dementia 
patients. 


8. Telephonic Caregiver interview and evaluation of Memory Café. 

The project team met initially on August 29, 2018 and discussed our plan of 
action; at least one professional associate was present, and three contextual associates, 
some members of Allen Temple AMEC, volunteers from a neighboring church and some 


community volunteers, and one special projects officer for the Pine Bluff, Mayor’s office. 
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The supervisory assistance from the professional associates was discussed and 
requested; the participator expectations of the contextual associates were communicated 
and explained. The safety, security and anonymity of each participant’s personal 
information, communications, and statuses were to not to be exchanged, shared, 
discussed, and or revealed in our sessions. No information was to be shared outside of the 
working space of Memory Café and or the activities sponsored and administrated at Allen 
Temple AMEC. All records, files, administrative records, registration data, survey data 
were to be maintained by Reverend Daniel W. Johnson. 

The project team administered the initial pre~survey at Allen Temple AMEC on 
September 2, 2018, following the morning worship service, to the control group of the 
Allen Temple membership. The contextual associates administered the Surveys and 
twenty-one of the aggregate body, or of the whole congregation of forty, completed the 
Alzheimer’ s/Dementia information awareness surveys. No names were required to be 
placed on the survey, however, some participants did place their names. The surveys 
were evaluated for completeness and legibility and given to Reverend Daniel W. 
Johnson, the Project Team leader, who securely filed them for further review. The pre 
and post surveys were conducted to perform a check on learning. 

Wednesday, September 12, 2018, Reverend Daniel W. Johnson, project team 
leader, conducted a Bible study utilizing the Old Testament text of Deuteronomy 11: 13- 
I'7, emphasizing verse 13, as well as studying the New Testament text, Mark 10:35-45, 
and emphasizing verses 43b — 45. The Bible study was conducted to enhance the service 


initiative of the Memory Café. 
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The project team and Mrs. Theresa Horton, director for the University of 
Arkansas Medical Services, South Central Center on Ageing, conducted an Alzheimer’ s/ 
Dementia and Caregivers Workshop on October 20, 2018. Reverend Johnson, the project 
team leader, showed a recent clip from the National Broadcast Company (NBC) where 
“NBC special anchor, Maria Kennedy Shriver, and Rudy Tanzi, neuroscientist and co- 
director of the Center for Brain Health at Massachusetts General Hospital, sat down with 
Hodakotb on World Alzheimer’s Day to answer viewers’ questions about Alzheimer’s 
disease/Dementia and to talk about advances in research.””! 

Following the video clip and introduction of Mrs. Horton and other visiting 
officials, Mrs. Horton began her workshop, and her focus was in four major areas of 
informational and education awareness involving Alzheimer’s and Dementia. The 
informational awareness was as follows: 

1. An Overview of Alzheimer’s Dementia: The Disease Process 

2. Meaningful Activities for the Persons with Dementia 

3. Communicating effectively with the Persons with Dementia 

4. Caring for the Caregivers 

The workshop was provided to enhance the Allen Temple AME Church, 
caregivers, families, and the communities’ awareness, comprehension, knowledge and 
understanding of the Alzheimer’s disease and the dementia condition. Further, it was to 
employ selfcare for caregivers and care strategies for Alzheimer’ s/Dementia patients, and 
finally, to promote inspiration, empathy and understanding for families dealing with the 


challenge of Alzheimer’s/Dementia. 


‘World Alzheimer’s Day accessed September 9, 2018, https://www.today.com/video/neuro 
scientist- answers-pressing-alzheimer-s-questions- 1325895235648, accessed and viewed October 20, 201 8, 
10:00 a.m. @ Allen Temple African Methodist Church, Pine Bluff, AR. 
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Following Mrs. Horton’s workshop, the project team submitted and collected exit 
evaluation/surveys that were completed by twenty-three workshop participants from an 
audience of approximately thirty-five attendees. There were many questions asked and 
great exchanges of information during the workshop. The conclusion of the workshop 
ended with Contextual Associates, Mrs. Linda Nicholson and Dr. Irene Henderson, 
explaining the monthly meeting of the Memory Café and encouraging families to come 
and participate. The workshop exit survey was administered to capture data on 
participants reasons for participation and satisfaction with the information and presenter. 

The project team administered a post-survey at Allen Temple AMEC on 
November 4, 2018, following the morning worship service, to the control group of Allen 
Temple membership. The contextual associates administered the post Alzheimer’ s/ 
Dementia information awareness surveys and twenty (20) were completed and collected — 
from the body of approximately forty congregates. No names were required to be placed 
on the survey. The surveys were evaluated for completeness and legibility and given to 
Reverend Daniel W. Johnson, the project team leader; they were securely filed for later 
review and evaluation. 

- The post survey was given two months after the September 2, 2018—Alzheimer’s 
/Dementia Pre-Survey, that was followed by the September 12, 2018— Bible Study; the 
September 5 and October 3, 2018 Memory Café sessions; and the October 20, 2018— 
Alzheimer’ s/Dementia Workshop, all at Allen Temple AMEC. The two months delay 
and training sessions offered time for learning and exposure. 

The Memory Café sessions were advertised and conductedon October 3, 


September 5, and December 5, of 2018. Memory Café was designed and established to 
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create a respite setting for Alzheimer’ s/Dementia caregivers and patients. It was 
sponsored monthly for two hours each setting at Allen Temple AME Church and is 
explained in more detail later in the project analysis. 

A pre/post survey and workshop survey, data review, capture and analysis 
sessions were conduct on November 7, 2018, with the team leader, Reverend Daniel W. 
Johnson, and contextual associates, Mrs. Linda Nicholson and Mrs. Loistene Johnson. 
The meeting served to examine all survey worksheets and all data collection. The team 
gathered, assessed, reviewed and tallied the findings from the pre and post survey data 
sheets and the Alzheimer’ s/Dementia workshop exit survey data sheets. The data review 
enabled the project team’s final collection, review and evaluation of all data forms to 
make assessments and construct analysis and conclude some assumptions and findings 
from the data. 

November 10 and 11, 2018, Veterans Day Weekend, at the Pine Bluff Masonic 
Lodge for the Pine Bluff Chapter of the NAACP, and again during the 11:00 a.m. service 
at Allen Temple AMEC, Reverend Daniel W. Johnson preached the sermon entitled 
“Stand and Serve,” focusing on the text, Mark 10:43b-45. The preaching events were a 
culmination, unaware to me at the time. The preaching events utilized the New Testament 
Biblical foundation text with a military theme focused on selfless, sacrificial and humble 
service as reflected through the service Jesus Christ directs to his disciples and reflects 
through his death on the cross. 

December 19, 2018, for approximately one hour, the project team leader, 
Reverend Daniel W. Johnson, conducted a mini workshop with a family dealing with the 


challenges of Alzheimer’s/Dementia. December 30, 2018, Reverend Johnson, project 
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team leader, conducted exit interviews with Memory Café caregivers to assess their 
opinions of Memory Café’s perceived effectiveness, helpfulness, and opportunities for 


Improvement. 


Implementation 
The implementation of the project followed the project proposal plan and calendar 


with minor deviations. 


Bible Study 

The Bible study was led by Reverend Daniel W. Johnson, Project Team leader, 
and was conducted during the noon day Bible study session for approximately one hour. 
Fight participants were in attendance, five members of Allen Temple, one a contextual 
associate, and two visitors from a neighboring congregation. The Bible study focused on 
the issues of service, family and community. The Old Testament text, Deuteronomy 
1£.13: 

Deuteronomy 11:13 - If you will only heed his every commandment that I 

am commanding you today-- loving the LORD your God and serving him 

with all your heart and with all your soul. 
The correlation of the service that our project desires to make with Alzheimer’ s/ 


Dementia education, awareness, and service to caregivers and patients was discussed(See 


Bible Study Outline, Appendix A). 


Memory Café 
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Memory Café sessions were conducted in 2018 on September 5, October 3, and 
December 5 and were proceeded by electronic advertisement, local newspaper 
advertisement, phone calls to church members, and electronic flier distribution within the 
Pine Bluff area churches through their electronic distribution systems. See Memory Café 
attached flier(Appendix B). 

The September 5 and October 3, 2018, Memory Café sessions began with pray. 
Followed by greetings and fellowship, light refreshments were provided consisting of 
sandwiches, chips, assorted fruits, water, soda and coffee. Accountability was assessed, 
and all participants were required to complete a registration form, along with any new 
attendees. All completed registration forms were maintained in complete privacy by 
project team leader, Reverend Daniel W. Johnson, and Pine Bluff, Alzheimer’s Caring 
Place Director, Mrs. Linda Nicholson (See Registration Form at Appendix B). 

The Memory Café sessions would consist of a memory exercise in which each 
person would talk about their memory of the persons, things or events that impacted or 
influenced their lives. All participation in the Memory Café by contextual associates, 
Allen Temple AMEC members, Alzheimer’s/Dementia caregivers/patients and in this 
exercise, was personal, private and professional. The sessions were generally concluded 
by standing, with singing of songs, and/or hymns and a prayer. 

The December 5, 2018, Memory Café session was the most heavily attended 
session. The Memory Café attendees were serenaded by twenty-seven members of the 
local high school chorus, Watson Chapel High, Pine Bluff, under the direction of Janet D. 


Johnson, choral director. A Christmas potluck meal was served to attendees that included 
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an assortment of fruits and desserts, complimented with coffee, spiced tea, soda and 
water. 

It must be noted that Memory Café sessions were exercised by a faithful few with 
limited resources and a, sometimes, no operating budget. Participation could vary from 
eleven to fifteen participants during the workshops, but during the December session, 
these numbers were doubled or tripled. The Memory Café session aspired and had 
success in creating an intimate, personal and family type atmosphere, where laughter 
occurred, and where, sometimes, tears were shared in the same session. The Memory 
Café aspired to, and connected and communicated with, caregivers/patients, families and 


all visitors on a personal and professional manner 


Alzheimer’s/Dementia Pre and Post Surveys 

Alzheimer’s/Dementia pre and post surveys were conducted. The pre-survey was 
conducted on September 2, 2018, and post post-survey was conducted on November 2, 
2018. The pre-survey collected knowledge prior to any training, and the post survey 
collect knowledge of Alzheimer’ s/Dementia following the Bible study sessions, two 
Memory Café sessions and the training workshop, of which all events were educational in 
nature. The pre-survey and the post-survey were conducted two months apart. 
Participants were members of the Allen Temple AME Church family. The sample 
populations were almost exactly the same size, twenty-one participants for the pre-survey 
and twenty participants for the post-survey. The surveys were conducted approximately 
at the same time and under similar conditions. The surveys were administered following 


the worship service, and the parishioners were encouraged to participate. No surveys 
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were given to children under fifteen years of age(See attached Alzheimer’ s/Dementia Pre 


and Post Blank Survey (Appendix G). 


Alzheimer’s/Dementia Caregivers Workshop 

The Alzheimer’s/Dementia Workshop was conducted on October 20, 2018, from 
10:00 a.m. to 12:00 p.m. Breakfast was served by Allen Temple AME Church and 
Contextual Associate, Mrs. Jo Ann Birden. The Workshop began with a social gathering 
and accountability sheet distribution, encouraging all participants to sign in and provide 
contact information in order for follow-ups and contact later for interest in the Memory 
Cafe sessions(See Alzheimer’ s/Dementia Caregiver Workshop Flier (Appendix C). 

Twenty-seven of the approximately thirty-five to forty participants signed the 
workshop sign-in sheet, and twenty-three participated in the workshop exit survey. See 
Alzheimer’s/Dementia Caregivers Workshop Exit (Survey Appendix F). 

Prayer was provided by Reverend Daniel W. Johnson, and a greeting was 
provided by contextual associate Mrs. Loistene Johnson, also a member of Allen Temple 
AME Church. A musical duet was provided by local church youths, Daniel W. Johnson II 
and Mrs. Shala Smith, accompanied by Mrs. Janet D. Johnson and members of Allen 
Temple AME Church. 

The workshop speakers, in order of their presentations, were Reverend Daniel W. 
Johnson, project team leader; Mrs. Theresa Horton, University of Arkansas Medical 
Science, South Central Center on Aging; Mrs. Linda Nicholson and Dr. Irene Henderson, 


contextual associates. 
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The Alzheimer’s/Dementia workshop exit survey was administered by the 
contextual associates and collected, viewed for completeness, and given to Reverend 


Daniel W. Johnson, project team leader, for later evaluation and analysis. 


Sermon 
The project team leader, Reverend Daniel W. Johnson, preached the sermon 
entitled “Stand and Serve” on Nov. 10 and 11, 2018, on Veterans Day weekend. See 


Sermon Outline (Appendix E). 


Mini Workshop 

A mini workshop occurred with reference, given by a fellow African Methodist 
Episcopal preacher, to the work being done by the Allen Temple AME Church family 
during the exercise of this project. The family member is a displaced family member 
desiring to help a sibling and the family matriarch deal with Alzheimer’ s/Dementia as 
caregiver/patient, living in Southern Arkansas while dealing with the challenges of this 
disease and condition. The project team leader, Reverend Daniel W. Johnson, gave an 
overview of the disease Alzheimer’s and the condition of dementia. Explanations and 
methods of communication were discussed, along with the need for the caregivers to 
exercise good care for themselves. Further discussion focused on the need for the 
caregivers to seek out the local Alzheimer’s Association and Alzheimer’s networks 


which are often found in rural communities at the city representing the county seat. 
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Alzheimer’s/Dementia Caregivers Memory Café Exit Evaluation 

The project team leader, Reverend Daniel W. Johnson, conducted an exit 
evaluation teleconference of the Memory Café experience with three caregivers who 
participated in Memory Café. The following three questions were asked, and a summary 
of their answers is provided: 


1. How would you describe your experience for you and your family 
member/loved one/friend during Memory Café? 


2. What were the benefits, if any, you and your family member/loved 
one/friend received from Memory Café’? 


3. How can Memory Café Be improved? 

Answers from the Memory Café Caregivers exit evaluation were 
consistently positive and encouraging. The question answer transcript was too 
long to include in this body of text(See Exit Evaluation Memory Café Caregivers 


Transcript (Appendix F). 


Summary of Learning 

The learning curve for this project has been exciting, enormous and educational at 
most. It has also been unexpectedly deterring, disappointing and dissuading. The Memory 
Cafe monthly meetings have created a positive experience for the caregivers, patients, 
families, and community participants. The project teams’ efforts have generated phone 
calls and inquiries from other churches, clergy and community leaders. Requests for 
information about the monthly Memory Café event have been consistent. The Alderman 
for the first district, a member of Allen Temple AMEC, and sometimes participant with 


her family, has given praise to the efforts of the Memory Café. In board meetings at the 
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Allen Temple, officers have referred to Memory Café ministry as a method and means by 
which to effect, influence and engage the Lincoln County, Pine Bluff, and Broadmoor 
communities. All these are deemed positive fruit gleaned from the efforts of the project 
team and suggest a knowledge and awareness of Alzheimer’s and Dementia. The claim 
can be made that an educational expansion within the church has occurred, an educational 
expansion within the families participating has occurred, and that an educational 


expansion within the community has occurred. 


Data Reveals 

The statistical evidence captured from the pre and post surveys questionnaires 
suggests a consistent increase, although moderate, in understanding the disease 
Alzheimer’s and the condition of Dementia within the control group of Allen Temple 
AME Church. The project team survey asked thirteen question. Ten out of the thirteen 
questions below suggest an increase in comprehension and knowledge. Only questions 
one, eleven and thirteen registered moderate numerical evidence of decreased 


understanding or comprehension. 


Survey Questions 


Please Circle Answer 


ie 


zy 


10. 


2, 


Is Alzheimer’s a disease? Yes, No, Don’t Know 
Is Dementia a type of Alzheimer’s disease? Yes, No, Don’t know 
Aizheimer’s is a form of Mental Retardation? Yes, No, Don’t Know 
Is there is a cure for Alzheimer’s.? Yes, No, Don’t Know 
Alzheimer’s begins with a complete memory loss? Yes, No, Don’t know. 
Alzheimer’s is a part of the family tree. Yes, No, Don’t Know 


The symptoms and treatment for Alzheimer’s can be managed. 

Yes, No, Don’t know 
Are you afraid of those who have Alzheimer’s? Yes, No, Don’t Know 
Disorientation, inability to communicate confusion, memory loss -- 
Is this Alzheimer’s? Yes, No, Don’t know 
Are you comfortable in the sanctuary upon seeing a person with 
Alzheimer’s? Yes, No, Don’t Know 
Were you aware that over 5 million Americans have Alzheimer’s? 

Yes, No, Don’t Know 
Might gardening be a form of therapy for Alzheimer’s / Dementia patients and 


caregivers? Yes, No, Don’t Know 


13. Does Alzheimer’s / Dementia affect minorities at a higher frequency and occurrence? 


Yes, No, Don’t Know 


Figure 1(Alzheimer's/Dementia Pre-& Post Survey Sep 2, 2018 
andAlzheimer's/Dementia Pre-Survey Nov 4, 2018 or APPENDIX G 
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(September 2, 2018) Answe 
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CONCLUSION: 
There was an mcrease of 25 correct answers and 

The decrease of 1 Don’t Know answer indicates a better understanding of 

| ___ Alzheimer/Dementia within the survey participants. 

Table 2 (Alzheimer's/Dementia Pre-Post Survey Data Analysis) As well, see Pre/Post 

Survey at Appendix with Posted Results, Appendix H 






The October 20, 2018, Workshop represented the most aiesé-cecuonal 
participation of any event of the project team’s activities. Different members from Allen 
Temple attended. At least ten different churches were represented, including 
professionals from the Alzheimer’s Association, Southeast Arkansas Behavioral Health 
Care Systems, Jefferson County, and Arkansas Human Services in Ouachita County. 
New participants and families were exposed to, and exchanged, information about 


Alzheimer’s and Demetria assistance for caregivers and patients. The exit survey results 
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were positive and informative. See Workshop Survey/Evaluation with Posted Results, 
APPENDIX H. 
1. Reasons for attending this workshop: 
____J ama caregiver ____Concerned about my memory 
___ Seeking information | ____Concerned about family member 

The response to the first question varied, and the workshop attendees could 
choose multiple responses from among the four possible answers. However, the 
following are the breakdowns recorded by workshop attendees stating reasons for 
attending the workshop: 

The primary reason for attendance at the workshop was: Seeking information 
which was selected by most participants (18). The second most common reason was: 
Concern for a family member (11). The data revealed that at least eight (8) participants 
were already caregivers, while at least six (6) attendees were Concerned about own 


memory and maybe their acquiring the Alzheimer’ s/Dementia disease and or condition. 


I am a caregiver 8 
Concerned about my memory 6 
Seeking information 18 


Concerned about a family member 11 

The following four questions on the workshop exit survey, questions 2-5 
dealt with workshop satisfaction and offered ratings of (1,2,3,4 and 5), with a rating 
of “1” being the least satisfied and a rating of “5” being the most satisfied. 

2. Content as advertised ] 2 3 4 2) 


3. Information is useful to me 1 2 3 A 5 
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4. Would recommend workshop to others 1 2 3 4 4 

5. Presenters were good communicators 1 2 3 4. 3 

Workshop satisfaction appears to be very high. The ratings are as such: (1 being 
least and 5 being most). Advertised information about the workshop was good and as 
advertised. The presented information about Alzheimer’ s/Dementia with support and 
assistance for caregivers and patients was received very favorably. Likewise, the 
information received by those participating in the workshop who would recommend this 
workshop to others was also very favorably. Finally, the presenters were given excellent 
ratings as good communicators; there were twenty-three (23) out of a total of twenty- 
three (23) respondents who gave a rating of five (5). 


(Ratings (R) = 1 through 5, with 1 being the least and 5 being the most) Respondents = 
23 


Respondents 
Content as advertised: R3 = 1, R4 = 2, R5 = 18, Non-selected = 2 23 
Information is useful to me: R4 = 1, R5 = 22 23 
Would recommend workshop to others: R4=1, R5=22 23 


Presenters were good communicators: R5= 23 a3 
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Memory Café - Alzheimer’s and Dementia Workshop | ime 
Allen Temple AME Church, 1123 S. Virginia St, Pine Bluff, AR 71603 | 


___(23 Total Survey Participants) 
1. Reason for Attending Workshop | 


Caregiver Concern About Own Seeking Information | Concern About Family 
Memory _ Members 
‘| 18 11 =| 





Participants could select multiple reasons for attending workshop 
Top reason for attending workshop were Seeking Information (18) and Concern About Family 
Members (11) 


Notes: 





Workshop Satisfaction 1-5. (1 being dissatisfied and 5 being very satisfied) 
ieee =€=6=—Ss “<$ ]2—“(te SB 4 5 
| 


2. As ; 3 1 12 18 


Advertised 





Notes: 
Survey Satisfaction indicates a high approval rating in all categories. 


5. Presenter | | | 23 
Good | == 


Table 3 (Alzheimer's/Dkementia Workshop Exit Survey Data Analysis) or see 
AppendixH 
Assessment and Analysis 

In reviewing the project team’s assessment of the problem statement and the 
purpose statement, it stands true. The hypothesis also is proven accurate; however, the 
Project Team cannot throw both hands up in victory because not all the goals were 
achieved and accomplished completely. 

Yes, goal one, education of the local church, families and local communities of 


the epidemic of Alzheimer’s, and goal two, exercise of a four-month program in the local 
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church to connect with and serve Alzheimer’s/Dementia caregivers, families and the 
community, are affirmed. 

These claims are made good through the suggestions from qualitative research 
acquired from pre-survey and post-survey, workshop exit survey, exit interviews, Bible 
study, and educational training. There was further support by the workshop findings and 
positive exit telephonic interviews given to the Memory Café caregiver participants. 


Problem Statement: 
The local church is not adequately serving Alzheimer’ s/Dementia patients 
and caregivers with family and community involvement. 


Purpose Statement: 

To document the process of the local church serving Alzheimer’ s/ 
Dementia caregivers and patients sponsored by a church with family and 
community assistance. 


Hypothesis: 

If the local church sponsors a program involving the church, family and 
community to serve Alzheimer’ s/Dementia caregivers and patients, then 
the church will become more connected to, with and within, the families 
and the community and provide an invaluable service to caregivers and 
patients. 


Goai Statements: 
1. Educate church, family and local community with regard to an 
epidemic of Alzheimer’s/Dementia. 


2. Exercise a four-month program within the local church to connect 
with and serve Alzheimer’ s/Dementia caregivers and patients, 
families and the community. 


3. Engage and encourage the church, families, and community to 
participate in holistic means and methods to serve Alzheimer’s/ 
Dementia caregivers and patients in a respite setting. 


4. Empower and employ the church, families, and the community 
into service to Alzheimer’ s/Dementia caregivers and patients. 
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However, the project team cannot stage.a victory celebration because the two 
remaining goals only enjoyed moderate success. Whereas, goal three: engagement and 
encouragement of church, families and the community to participate in holistic means 
and methods to serve Alzheimer’s/Dementia caregivers and patients in a respite setting 
did occur, however, it was only at similar levels of participation throughout. 

Good awareness, educational training and the continued exercise of Memory Café 
sessions occurred with good success. Nonetheless, no notable increases in participation 
occurred after the workshop, even though new people, new families and new community 
officials participated. It had been desired that after the exercise of educational awareness 
and increased exposure, new participants would join. This did not happen. 

Finally, without the value of new participants, we can only claim moderate goal 
accomplishment for goal four, the empowerment and employment of church, families and 
community into service to Alzheimer’ s/Dementia caregivers and patients. 

Further, supporting the notion that goals three and four were only moderately 
achieved is the workshop exit survey’s top two categories for reasons to attend: Seeking 
information with eighteen participants giving this as a reason for attendance, and 
followed closely was: Concerned about family member, with eleven participants 
identifying this as a reason for attendance. Both suggest strong curiosity about the 
condition of Alzheimer’ s/ Dementia, however, this did not equate to new registrations of 


caregivers/patients and families, nor the sign-on of new volunteers. 
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Conclusion 

The project, “The Local Church Serving Alzheimer’s / Dementia Caregivers and 
Patients: Creating A Service Model for the Church, Family and Community,” has truly 
been a team effort. The project team of, professional associates, contextual associates, the 
members of Allen Temple AME Church, the Memory Café caregiver/patient participants 
and volunteers have work extremely hard and have given outstanding effort. 

The project team worked well together, and the team members were able to 
support the hypothesis, “Ifthe local church sponsors a program involving the church, 
family and community to serve Alzheimer’s/Dementia caregivers and patients, then the 
church will become more connected, with and within, to the families and the community 
and provide an invaluable service to caregivers and patients.” All four of the goals were 
achieved, goals one and two especially. 

However, only goals three and four were achieved to a lesser degree, because 
education and the engaging of new personnel and a new audience did not equate to 
increased participation with caregivers/patients in the Memory Café session that followed 
in December. 

The project, however, received interest from other clergy, and phone calls for 
request and assistance from remote and dislocated personnel, and assistance was provided 
as possible. When the program resumes in 2019, these leads can be followed up and 
possible new caregivers/patients will be added and registered. 

Some things that could have been done differently include the following: 1) To 
assigned contextual associates and/or other volunteers to immediately reach out, 


telephonically and electronically, to the contacts acquired during the workshops, as soon 
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as possible, following the workshops;2) Provide for more adequate preparation and 
planning. Inadequate preparation and planning on the project teams’ behalf was not to 
have registration materials ready (present) and distributed during the workshop. The 
project team was so busy in the execution of the workshop that the team did not look 
forward enough to register new caregivers/patients and potential volunteers on site the 
same day of the workshop. 

What we learned in the process was that having the opportunity for educational 
training and good health, support and treatment in a respite setting of 
Alzheimer’ s/Dementia caregivers/patients does not mean that families will flock to the 
support being offered. People with love ones, family members and friends suffering from 
the disease of Alzheimer’s and the condition of dementia are still uneducated, under 
educated and under supported, even when resources are readily available. 

In the future regarding the implementation of Memory Café, we would like to see 
increased business and community support. We will consider applying for local and 
federal grants and other aid in order to increase the budget for Memory Cafe..Further, the 
church desires to sponsor a community garden, and this could provide caregivers/patients 
an opportunity to visit and support, providing exposure in gardening of flowers and/or 
vegetables and engaging in physical, mental and social interaction. 

Considering the sobering statistic of currently five-million people presently 
stricken with Alzheimer’s disease and 16 million projected by year 2040, it is imperative 
that all segments of the American population stand in support against this growing 


epidemic. This project is sincerely and definitely worth modeling and duplicating at the 
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local church level to help caregivers/patients and families in the present and advancing 


struggle against the woes of Alzheimer’ s/Dementia. 


APPENDIX A 


BIBLE STUDY OUTLINE 
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BIBLE STUDY OUTLINE 


Old Testament Deuteronomy 11:13 
(Part of Shema Prayer -Shema Yisrael and comprises Deuteronomy6:4—9, 11:13—21, and 
Numbers 15:37—41. ) 
Deuteronomy 11:13 - If you will only heed his every commandment that I 
am commanding you today-- loving the LORD your God and serving him 
with all your heart and with all your soul. 
Obedience to (only true God) God’s Commandments 
Linked to blessings God has in store for the Hebrew People 
Come with the assurance of promise 
Love God and Serve God 
Love and Service to God required with all heart and with all soul (Similar Deut. 
4:5 - Love, Heart, Soul & Might) 
« The Obedience, Love and Service to God are reciprocal in nature. 
* Individual and collective obedience, love and service connected to 
corporate blessings to family and community. 
e Seasonal Blessings for The Hebrew People 


e Former Rain (Seeding and Planting) — Birth/Planting 


e Later Rain (Harvest) — Life’s/Reaping Harvest 
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Please Come Join the Fun and Fellowship a 
MEMORY Café 


Date: Ist Wednesday each Month 
Time: 1—3PM 


Where: Allen Ternple AME Church 
1125 S. Virginia St. 
Who: Individuals with early to 
moderate Alzheimer’s and other 
dementias and thelr care partners and 
anyone who is concerned about their 
memory and health. 
What: Socialization and interaction for 
those with dementia; networking and 
Information for caregivers. 
Why: To provide a safe, cornfortable, 
| engaging environment where people 
with memory loss and their care 
ety can laugh, learn, and remain 
| : oe —— with others ttavaling 
















Bieseuiniedivieriodist Church Allen Temple AME Church 
ee Hon col Linda Nickerson at S02-9675 or 535-0935 
Both? 0-329-4847 oy 870-534-5306 or johnsondw6 1 @bellsouth.net 
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WORKSHOP FLIER 


If you are a person facing dementia, a family caregiver, worried 
about your memory or simply would like to learn more about 
Alzheimer’s Disease, dementia and caregiving, plan to attend 





THE Memory CAFE 
ALZHEIMER’S, DEMENTIA & 
CAREGIVING WORKSHOP 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 20 
ALLEN TEMPLE AME CHURCH 
1125 S$. VIRGINIA STREET PINE BLuFF, AR 71701 
REVEREND DANIEL W. JOHNSON, PASTOR 





eee SPEAKER WILL BE 






EDUCATION DIRECTOR, SouTH CENTRAL CENTER ON AGING/UAMS 


YOUR Q&A’s v 





WILL BE ADDRESSED BY AN EXPERIENCED PANEL OF 


ALZI TEIMER’ D 





UNDERSTANDING OF THIS DISEASE 


DEMENTIA CAN BE SCARY—DON’T FACE IT ALONE 
ATTEND THIS FREE WORKSHOP WHERE YOU WILL 


FIND SUPPORT AND ADVICE 
Contact 870-534-5306 CuurcH / 770-329-4847 CELL 
JOHNSONDW6 1@BELLSOUTH 
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MEMORY CAFE REGISTRATION FORM (PARTIAL) 


Client/Care Receiver Information Today’s Date: 

Name: 

Address: 

City: | __ State: Zip: - 
County: se 

Phone: 

Date of birth: ese 

Marital Status: Oo Single 0 Married/Domestic Partnero Widowed 


Date of Marriage: 

Gender: oc Male c Female 

Height: Weight: Eye Color: Hair 
Color: __ 

Client is: oc Right-Handed c Left-Handed 


Is Client a Veteran/Spouse of a Veteran? oYes oaoNo 

Race: o White oO African-American 0 Hispanic o Other 
Fluent Languages: co English OSpanish o 

Other sy 


Physician Name: Physician 

Phone: 

Physician diagnosis: (select one) 

oO Dementia co Alzheimer’s Disease 0 Mild Cognitive 
Impairment 

o Vascular O Parkinson’s 0 Frontal Temporal Lobe 
Dementia | 

oO Pick’s Disease Oo Lewy Body Dementia 

Oo Other Related 

Dementia: | 

0 Has not been formally diagnosed; Alzheimer’s or other dementia suspected 
Approximate year of diagnosis:_ 
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SERMON OUTLINE “STAND AND SERVE 
Mark 10:43b - 45“but whoever wishes to become great among you must 
be your servant, “ and whoever wishes to be first among you must be 
slave of all. * For the Son of Man came not to be served but to serve, and 
to give his life a ransom for many." 
I am a retired member of the United States Army; preacher and pastor 
1. Seiflessness - Military Service; Christianity — Selfless v. 43 
Place the care of others before your personal wellbeing and comforts 


First saw these attributes in my parents 


e Father, a retired Non-Commissioned Officer in United States Air Force, 
husband, parent, Job Corps counselor, Church member & Christian man 


¢ Mother - a self-employed licensed hair dresser, wife, parent, church 
member and Christian woman 


2. Sacrificial ~-Military Service/Christianity — Sacrificial v. 44-45 


Service in the military will require a sacrifice of time, energy, rest, absence from 
love ones, family, and may require sacrifice of one’s life. 


Serving Christ declares his follower will require sacrifice of one’s life in the 
service of sharing and giving of time, talent and resources. 


3. Stand and Serve 


The military service members require a lot of standing, and positions of honor are 
delayed. 


Service members must -Stand guard/Stand posts/Stand at attention/Stand 
Ready/Stand in formation/Standup/Standout/Stand inspection ...... 


Jesus confronts his disciples who are arguing over the positions of honor and 
distinction, requesting to sit at his right and at his left. Jesus simply tells his 
disciples, before they can sit in position of honor, they must first “Stand and 
Serve.” They must stand and serve selflessly, sacrificially and with humility. 
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EXIT EVALUATION MEMORY CAFE CAREGIVERS 


Rey. Johnson interviews [ATR Ss Sey Caregiver Number 1. 


Question 1: How would you describe your experience for you and your family member 
or friend during Memory Café? 


Answer: Ms. rej a| is a friendly, very loving person. She loves attention, and it’s certain 
things, that the way you have to kind of work with her in order for her to get involved, 
and if she really likes something, she gets involved with it. And she does like Memory 
Café, and coming there being around the other members that’s there, so I think Memory 
Café is good, and if she continues to attend it will help her more. 


Question 2: What were the benefits, if any, for you and your family member or friend 
from attending Memory Café? 


Answer: Well, attending Memory Café, being there and listening to different ones 
express themselves, and talk about different things, it really helped me to help Ms. Mae 
put a little input in helping her with the situation she’s going through right now, being 
forgetful, and sometimes I will go back and mention what we did in Memory Café, and 
when you mention it to her, she can recall what happened then when you be talking to 
her. So it’s been beneficial to me and her. 


Question 3: How can Memory Café, in your opinion, be improved? 


Answer: I think Memory Café can be improved, what we need to do and it would be 
beneficial to other members from other churches, neighborhood, get more people 
involved in Memory Café, cause it’s very interesting and you can learn from being there, 
and the ones that attend seem so relaxed and they really enjoy, it’s on a one on one basis, 
they're not afraid or scared to talk up it’s something like a family thing, and I think if 
more people would attend and if we would go out and try to get more people involved it 
would be much beneficial to others too. 


Pastor Johnson interviews ME. Caregiver #2 


Question 1: How would you describe your experience for you and your family member 
or friend during Memory Café? 


Answer:My experience with Memory Café was a very pleasant one, it was one that did 
help —— Because it gave her a chance to get out, and she listened to what 


was going on, and I don’t think she understood everything all the time, but it was very 
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important to me in learning how to deal with the onset of dementia which she has, and it 
was very interesting, very interesting, and I would like to see it continue. 


Question 2: What were the benefits, if any, for you and your family member or friend 
from attending Memory Café? 


Answer: The benefits for me was getting her out and letting her see that she could be 
around other people, because she stays at home a lot by herself, and whenever I can get 
her out so she will be around other people, well it’s a help to me and it’s also a help to 
her, because I want her to see that she doesn’t just need to stay at home by herself, when 
she loves to do, so whenever I can get her out, I get her out. 


Question 3: How can Memory Café, in your opinion, be improved? 


Answer: There could be some improvement in it, maybe have a medical person to come 
in when they are there to kind of explain to them what is happening whether they would 
understand everything they are saying, but some of the things that they need to do to kind 
of ward it off, or ward the progress off, some of the major things they could do to ward 
the progress off. 


Rev. Johnson interviews Sis. NE Nips ase aoe | Caregiver #3 


Question 1: How would you describe your experience for you and your family member 
or friend during Memory Café? 


Answer: I fee] that it was very productive for both, but especially for my sister, because 
at first it was just like being at a program for the church, but when they started asking her 
questions, it seems to have brought back her memory a lot. They were asking her about 
her memory of where she had lived back when she was younger in (estes. and her 
knowledge and memory of working for and things like that, and it seemed 
to just start rolling in for her, and I enjoyed it as well, because I was surprised that it 
came back to her like that. 





Question 2: What were the benefits, if any, for you and your family member or friend 
from attending Memory Café? 


Answer: It was very good for the fact that it allowed us to get out and mingle and 
remember and recall back some older memories and just the association with other family 
members, because a lot of time it happens that people don’t have association with other 
people, and especially not long enough for them to get adjusted and start really enjoying 
and start bringing back their memory even there at the church, she was very elated about 
that, and I was too, and it was good for both of us. 


Question 3: How can Memory Café, in your opinion, be improved? 
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Answer: I really didn’t see any improvement that could have been done at the time I was 
there because it was very well put together and all of the people that were there including 
the presenters and all of the members just really started getting involved, and 

aes started kind of moving in a little bit as well, so I really don’t see any 
improvements because it was very good. Everybody associated well and there was a lot 
of laughter among everyone, and then they had a meal when it was over, so I think it was 
awesome! 
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PRE-& POST-SURVEY BLANK 


Survey Questions 


Please Circle Answer 


I. 


10. 
1. 


12, 


Is Alzheimer’s a disease? 

Is Dementia a type of Alzheimer’s disease? 
Alzheimer’s is a form of Mental Retardation? 

Is there is a cure for Alzheimer’ s.? 

Alzheimer’s begins with a complete memory loss? 


Alzheimer’s is a part of the family tree. 
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Yes, No, Don’t Know 
Yes, No, Don’t know 
Yes, No, Don’t Know 
Yes, No, Don’t Know 
Yes, No, Don’t know. 


Yes, No, Don’t Know 


The symptoms and treatment for Alzheimer’s can be managed. 


Yes, No, Don’t know 


Are you afraid of those who have Alzheimer’s? 


Yes, No, Don’t Know 


Disorientation, inability to communicate confusion, memory loss -- 


Is this Alzheimer’s? Yes, No, Don’t know 


Are you comfortable in the sanctuary upon seeing a person with 


Alzheimer’s? 


Yes, No, Don’t Know 


Were you aware that over 5 million Americans have Alzheimer’s? 


Yes, No, Don’t Know 


Might gardening be a form of therapy for Alzheimer’s / Dementia patients and 


caregivers? 


Yes, No, Don’t Know 


| 13. Does Alzheimer’s / Dementia affect minorities at a higher frequency and occurrence? 


Yes, No, Don’t Know 
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(September 2, 2018) Answers (November 4,2018) Answers 
















Correct 


[re [ie Don'tknow | Answer 








: 
: 
- 









CGreen> = Increase in correct answers 
Yellow = Decrease in correct answers 








CONCLUSION: 
There was an increase of 25 correct answers and 

The decrease of | Don*t Know answer indicates a better understanding of 

Alzheimer/Dementia within the survey participants. 
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WORKSHOP SURVEY/EVALUATION 






Evaluation Memory Café — Alzheimer’s and Dementia Workshop 
Allen Temple AME Church, 1123 5. Virginia St, Pine Bluff, AR 71603 





October 20, 2018 | 


1. Reason for Attending Workshop (Can give multiple answers) _ 





[am a caregiver _ Concerned abeut my memory 


Seckine Information Concerned about family member 


Following place rate 1 through 5 with 5 being best: 


2. Content was as advertised 

3. Information is useful to me 
4. Would recomme I 
3. Presenters were good communicators 






sweeninp oe | mere | 
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WORKSHOP SURVEY/EVALUATION WITH POSTED RESULTS 


Exit Evaluation 
Meibiy Café - Alzheimer’s and Dementia Workshop 
Allen Temple AME Church, 1123 S. Virginia St, Pine Bluff, AR 71603 


(23 Total Survey Partici pants 


1. Reason for Attending Workshop | | ; 
| Caregiver Concern About Own Concern About Family 
| 7 | Members 
So See |i, aegis (| cee 
Notes: 


Memory 
| Participants could select multiple reasons for attending workshop 
Top reason for attending workshop were Seeking Information (18) and Concern About Family 

Members (11) _ 

















2. AS 
Advertised 





Notes: 
Survey Satisfaction indicates a high approval rating in all categories. 
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